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INTRODUCTION 


Since early times, eastern and western cultures have interacted and 
merged with each other constantly in a long historical process producing 
colorful, fascinating variety. Along with the influence of western music, the 
piano came into China, in time becoming one of the most popular instruments 
and playing a significant role both in the development of Chinese music and in 
dramatic political changes. 

in this paper, | will review the history of western music and the piano in 
China. Since my impressions of the subject have been shaped by my own 
background, it deserves mention that | was trained and educated in the Affiliated 
Middie Schooli of the Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing in the 1960s; as a 
teacher, | taught piano in the Tianjin Conservatory of Music in the 1970s and 
1980s for nearly two decades. My experiences refiect the methods and the 
educational system of piano teaching in China as well as aspects of change and 
development. My particular interest in this project is motivated by the fact that 
China is my native country and by the fact that my professional attitudes were 
formed by the culture of that country. That culture, as it pertains to the system 
of music study, was altered by political and social developments. The 
information in this study, it is hoped, will assist western teachers to understand 
the expectations of the students from the Far East in their studios. A significant 


part of my interest in this subject concerns my desire for greater musical 
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interchange between China and the west that may result in advances in both 
parts of the world. 

| hope that this study of piano teaching in China will present a clear 
understanding of its ideas, approaches and educational system and, above all, 


the influence of western music in China in the field of piano pedagogy. 
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1. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF WESTERN MUSIC 
IN CHINA 


The influence of western music in China can be traced back to the 16th 
century, when the first Christian missionaries arrived. At the end of that century, 
the Jesuit Matteo Ricci (1552-1610)' one of the most influential italian 
missionaries, brought a harpsichord to China.” He arrived in Macao in 1582, 
later on going to Beijing in 1601 (Wanli 28),? where he presented the 
harpsichord to the emperor. Diego Pantoja, a young priest who accompanied 
Ricci, taught four of the emperor's eunuch musicians to play the harpsichord and 
composed eight songs in Chinese for the entertainment and edification of the 
emperor. * Other examples of this kind of early influence in China were the 
Jesuits Grimaldi and Thomas Pereira, Portuguese missionaries who presented 
both a harpsichord and an organ to the emperor Kangxi in 1673 and taught him 
to play the harpsichord. it is important to note that these instruments were 
presented to the emperor and his court and not to the common peopie; the 
potential for influence on the culture of the latter as a whole was thus limited. As 
an example of this limited influence, a German missionary, Joannes Adam 
Schall von Bell (Tang Ruowang in Chinese), introduced an organ to the 
Xuanwumen Catholic Church in Beijing in 1651 (Shunzhi 7).° Only in the court 
and possibly this one church (at that time) could the Chinese people have had 


an opportunity to be exposed to these instruments from the west. 
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Therefore, the earliest serious keyboard student in China was probably the 
emperor Kangxi (1654-1712), who learned from Pereira as early as 1673 to read 
the staff and play the scale and tunes on the harpsichord. Kangxi also had 
another teacher, the Jesuit Theodorico Pedrini, to teach music theory to his 
sons. Kangxi loved music and was the most open of the Qing dynasty to 
welcome the influence of western culture. 

After the Opium War in 1840, western music became more widely spread. 
Due to the unequal treaties, China was forced to open its doors to the western 
world, as a result of which thousands of missionaries came with pianos for the 
purpose of playing hymns. These missionaries compiled and published church 
music, disseminated hymns and, later in the century, set up music and piano 
courses and founded choirs at missionary schools. In this way, western church 
music was imported into China in spite of resistance from conservative elements 
through which a number of missionaries lost their lives. In 1843, Hong 
Xiuquan,’ the leader of the Taiping Rebellion, adopted the Protestant hymn "Oid 
Hundred" as an anthem for his "Heavenly Kingdom."® 

The first western orchestra was set up in 1907 in Shanghai, its origin 
traceable to1879, when a German professor and other foreign musicians started 
a municipal public band in Shanghai. By 1907 this band had become the 
Shanghai Municipal Symphony Orchestra.® Until 1927, all of the musicians in 
the orchestra were foreigners — Italian, German, Austrian and Russian. In 
1919 Mario Paci (d. 1947), an Italian conductor and pianist, was hired as the 
director, a post he held for several decades. 
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Paci was a "grand-student” of Franz Liszt, having studied with Giovanni 
Sgambati (1841-1914), an italian composer, pianist and conductor who had 
been a pupil of Liszt. Under his artistic direction, the Municipal Symphony 
became the number one orchestra in the Far East. Paci came to be the central 
figure of the western music community in Shanghai. According to some 
references, his piano recital in 1904 in Shanghai is considered to have been the 
first piano recital in the history of China. In addition to performance and 
conducting, he also taught piano privately, counting among his outstanding 
students Zhu Gongyi, Zhou Guangren, Wu Yili and Fou Ts’ong, all of whom 
thereafter acquired fame as piano teachers and pianists. Paci was therefore 
one of the influential foreign teachers who introduced European piano teaching 
methods to China. According to Fou Ts’ong, Paci asked students to play finger 
exercises with a coin on the back of the hand. Paci’s teaching emphasized the 
training of independent fingers and solid fingertips. This method has been 
passed down to become one of the important characteristics of piano teaching 
and playing in China. 

When the National Music College was set up in Shanghai in the 1920s, a 
number of foreign musicians taught there as faculty members, among whom 
Arron Avshalomov (1894-1965) and Alexander Tcherepnin (1899-1977) 
displayed great interest in Chinese music and musicians. Avshalomov, who had 
been living in China since 1914, began studying Chinese folk music in the 1920s 
and associated with Chinese music circles frequently, writing compositions 


based on Chinese legends with folk tunes and material from "Peking Opera." 
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Among his compositions an opera "Meng-jiang-nu," the Piano Concerto in G -- 
entitled "Chinese Theme and Rhythm,” the Violin Concerto in D minor, and a 
symphonic poem "Beijing Alley” were examples of Chinese folk tune style 
(ordinarily using the pentatonic scale) and western compositional technique, 
including harmonic function, form and counterpoint. 

Tcherepnin came to China in 1934 and lived in Shanghai and Beijing until 
1937. Although he brought European compositional theory and technique and 
taught it to his Chinese students, he resolutely advocated that Chinese musicians 
should not slavishly copy western music. He encouraged his students to create 
real Chinese music based on local folk tunes, using the original pentatonic scale 
within western compositional methods. In 1934, he set up a competition for the 
best Chinese piano piece "with Chinese characteristics." '' The young composer 
He Luting (1903-1999) won the first prize with his short piece "Cowherd's Flute," 
which later came to be considered one of the first mature Chinese piano pieces, 
remaining very popular in China for several decades. Beginning in 1949, He 
Luting was president of Shanghai Conservatory of Music for many years. 

Tcherepnin made extensive use of the pentatonic scale, not only attempting 
to help Chinese musicians to avoid the influence of European traditional music 
but making the effort himself to create compositions in a Chinese national style. 
He even learned to play pipa from Cao Anhe (b.1905, woman pipa player) when 
he stayed in Beijing. One of his compositions that finished in China, “Dedication 
to China” was originally entitled as “Pipa-xing.”"? Among his piano 


compositions, "Pentatonic Scale Exercise for Piano" Op. 51 (1934-35), "Five 
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Concert Etudes for Piano" Op. 52 (1934-36), "Pentatonic Scale Technique” Op. 
53 (1934-36), and "Seven Solo Songs” Op. 71 (1947) showed his special 
interest in Chinese music. 

Another influential foreign musician who made great contributions to 
Chinese music education was Bliss Mitchell Wiant (1895-1975), a native of 
Delaware, Ohio, who graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University in 1920. In 
1923 he went to China and taught piano and music theory at Yanjing University 
in Beijing. As a result of his great efforts, the music department was set up in 
1926, after which he was director of the department for many years. In addition 
to teaching, he also organized and led the Yanjing University Chorus, which 
became the best choral ensemble in Beijing in the 1930s, earning him the right 
to be called the pioneer of chorus in China."? Beginning in 1933 he compiled a 
Christian hymnal in the Chinese style, harmonizing the melodies and writing the 
accompaniments himself. 

As another aspect of western music influence, several famous virtuoso 
performers from the west toured China in the 1930s and 1940s, playing recitals 
in Shanghai, Beijing, Tianjin and Hong Kong. Their activities enlivened musical 
life in China and broadened Chinese musicians’ artistic horizons. According to 
incomplete historical accounts, the foreign musicians who visited China in the 
1930s and 1940s included, among others, Fritz Kreisler (1875-1962), Efram 
Zimbalist (1889- ), Artur Rubinstein (1887-1982), Feodor Chaliapin (1873-1938), 
John MacCormick (1884-1945), Jascha Heifetz (1901-1987), Ignaz Friedmann 
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(1882-1948), Leopold Godowsky (1870-1938), Lili Kraus (1903-1986), Benno 
Moiseiwitsch (1890-1963), and Lily Pons (1898-1976). 

In summary, on one hand, within a period of three centuries and beginning 
with a limited introduction to western keyboard instruments and their music, 
Chinese culture became host to the west's greatest musical performing talents 
of the 20th century. On the other hand, composers from the west integrated into 
their style elements of traditional Chinese music. Interaction thus came full 
circle, making possible the establishment of music schools in China based on 


European models. 
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Notes(Chapter 1) 
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Christianity and adopted some Christian beliefs in establishing his ideology. 
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violinist), and Xu Weilin. 
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2. THE BEGINNING OF MUSIC EDUCATION AND PIANO 
TEACHING IN CHINA 


At the beginning of the 20th century, the reformist scholars headed by Kang 
Youwei (1858-1927)' and Liang Qichao (1873-1929)* advocated abrogating the 
imperial examination system in favor of a new type of school emphasizing the 
study of science and western culture, in order to make China rich and to build its 
military power. Based on this advocacy within the reform movement, much 
attention was given to setting up music courses and composing schoo! songs to 
educate young students in new ways of thinking, with the intent of benefiting the 
nation and its people. The newly established type of school taught “music song” 
-- a general term describing a type of song that differed completely from Chinese 
tradition. Beginning in 1912, students were required to take a course in "music 
song,"(“yvue-ge’” in Chinese) now called “school song.” 

As a matter of fact, general music education and school songs in China were 
influenced directly by the model of the Japanese music education courses that 
were instituted following the Meiji Reformation in Japan (1868). The earliest 
music educators who initiated and composed the school songs, such as Shen 
Xingong (1870-1947), Li Snutong (1880-1942), Zeng Zhimin (1879-1929), Gao 
Shoutian, and Feng Yaxiong, all studied in Japan. When they returned to China, 
they taught at teachers’ schools or in ordinary schools as music teachers and 
brought up a new generation of music teachers for elementary and middie 
schools. They followed the example of school songs in Japan to create school 


songs in China. 
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The school songs basically were composed of new verses radiating patriotic 
thoughts set to given tunes, most of which were popular melodies from Japan, 
Europe or America. These required a new type of instrument for their 
accompaniment, such as organ or piano. Consequently, the singing style and 
form of western songs, the staff, the theory of numbered musical notation,” and 
instruments like piano, organ and violin were introduced to China. Not only did 
the teachers listed in the previous paragraph bring back the music textbooks of 
Japan, they also wrote and compiled the earliest teaching materials for music 
theory, sight-singing, and vocal and instrumental teaching. Feng Zikai (1898- 
1975) and Liu Zhiping (1894-1978), two students of Li Shutong, compiled many 
books introducing western music, such as "The ABC of Music,” "Ten Greatest 
Musicians of the West," "A Course in Music," "An Outline of Harmony Study," etc. 
With the dissemination of these songs, young students received a systematic 
elementary introduction to western music. 

The instrumental teaching materials specifically for piano which were 
prevalent in China at the time included the following: 

The Virtuoso Pianist in Sixty Exercises by Hanon. 
Elementary Instruction Book for Piano by Beyer. 
Piano Etudes for the Beginner by Czerny. 
Sonatinas by Clementi, Kuhlau, Dussek etc. 
These exercises became the primary piano teaching material for beginners and 


have been used widely in the past (20th) century. 
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Thus the piano began to enter Chinese musical life and obtain a social 
position. As a result, curiosity about techniques of piano playing and teaching 
took root. 

The earliest piano instruction was offered in missionary schools, such as 
Zhong-Xi Women's School in Shanghai (founded in 1893), Hu-Qun Women's 
School in Zhejiang Province (founded in 1914), and Jinghai Women's School in 
Suzhou (founded in 1917). Many young women who were fond of western 
music were educated in these schools, some of whom went abroad to study 
western music after their graduation. For instance, Shi Fengzhu graduated from 
Zhong-Xi Women's School in 1905 and went to the United States to study as a 
piano major in 1907. In much the same way, Li Yuzhen, Zhou Shu-an, and 
Wang Ruixian studied music in the United States after completing their course of 
study at Zhong-Xi Women's School at the beginning of the 20th century.° In 
addition, following the May 4th Movement of 1919,° many musical communities 
were established with piano-teaching programs in Beijing and Shanghai. These 
communities included the Music Research Association of Beijing University 
(founded in 1919), China Art Education Association in Shanghai (founded in 
1919), and the Music Lovers’ Association in Beijing (founded in 1927). Thus, 
professional piano instruction became established in educational institutions, 
such as the Training institute of Music attached to Beijing University, established 
in 1922 by Cai Yuanpei, which became an important center of musical education 
when the latter was assuming its basic form in China. Other schools with 


musical education and a piano program in the 1920s in Beijing were the Music 
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Department at Teachers’ High School for Women (founded 1920) and the Music 
Department at the Professional Arts School (founded in 1926). Such schools 
located in Shanghai included the Department of Music of Shanghai Professional 
School (founded in 1923) and the Department of Music of Shanghai Fine Arts 
College (founded in 1926). These schools invited foreign teachers to teach 
western music and instruments at their schools, such as pianist Viadimir A. 
Gartz, Miss Hasman (Music Research Association of Beijing University), Bliss 
Mitchell Wiant, Ruth Stahl and Adeline Veghte (all three taught at the Music 
Department of Yanjing University).’ 

In 1927, the establishment of the National Music Institute in Shanghai (from 
1929 called the National Musical College for Professional Training, the 
forerunner of Shanghai Conservatory), founded by Xiao Youmei (1884-1940), 
was structured after the musical education system of Europe.® Xiao Youmei 
studied piano, voice and education in Japan from 1901 until 1909. He then went 
to Germany to pursue music study at the Leipzig Conservatory in 1912, obtaining 
his doctoral degree in music in 1916 and becoming the first recipient of a doctoral 
degree in music in China. Realizing that a professional music institute had 
significance for developing musical and cultural life in China, upon retuming 
home in 1920, he and Yang Zhongzi (1885-1962) founded the Music Department 
in the Teachers High School for Women in Beijing, the first professional music 
education department in China. He also took charge of the administration of 
music teaching at other schools such as the Training Institute of Music attached 


to Beijing University (1922) and the Music Department at the Professional Arts 
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School (1926). The above mentioned music education institutes offered course 
in piano, voice, music theory and composition as well as Chinese traditional 
music and instruments. They are regarded as the earliest music schools offering 
professional piano training in China, although the repertoire studied was limited 
to beginning through lower intermediate levels, such as Beyer, Czerny Etudes, 
and sonatinas. Xiao Youmei and Yang Zhongzi themseives taught piano in 
these schools.° 

In 1929, Xiao Youmei invited Boris Zakharoff (d. 1942), a well-known 
Russian pianist, to teach at the National Music College for Professional Training. 
Mr. Zakharoff was a student of Anna Esipova (1851-1914) and Leopold 
Godowsky (1870-1938), as well as a classmate of Sergei Prokofiev at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory. After the October Revolution he taught at the St. 
Petersburg Conservatory for seven years. When he arrived in Shanghai at the 
end of the 1920s, he arrogantly observed that “the piano students in China are 
like newborn babies — they don't need me to teach them at all." ° However, upon 
Xiao's repeated request, he finally agreed to teach at the National Music College 
for Professional Training and to be the director of the piano department as well, 
continuing until his death in 1942.°° 

Zakharoff's teaching method consisted of what he learned from Esipova, 
who had inherited the tradition of the Leschetizky school. He paid great attention 
to basic finger technique and hand position, using Hanon and the Czerny Etudes 


Op. 299 and 740 to develop students’ finger technique. According to Ding 
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Shande and Wu Leyi, Zakharoff was a dedicated and demanding teacher, who 
guided the student's progress step by step on the path to piano artistry.’ 

Ding Shande praised highly Zakharoffs contribution to piano teaching in 
China, maintaining that raising the level of piano playing in that country from 
beginning and intermediate levels to the level of artistic performance was initiated 
by him and attributable to his efforts.’ On May 11, 1935, Ding Shande played 
his graduation recital in Shanghai, the first piano solo recital by a Chinese pianist 


in China. The program read as follows: "° 


Sonata in C-sharp Minor, Op. 27 No. 2 Beethoven 
Arabesque Debussy 
Invitation to the Dance Weber 
Concerto in A minor, Op. 16 Grieg 
Etude in F minor, Op. 10 No. 9 Chopin 
Polonaise in A-flat major, Op. 53 Chopin 
Cowherd’s Flute He Luting 
Berceuse He Luting 
Two Piano Pieces Tcherepnin 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 6 Liszt 


The first generation of Chinese pianists and piano teachers, such as Ding 
Shande (1911-1995), Li Xianmin (married to Tcherepnin), Li Cuiznen (1910- 
1966), and Wu Leyi (b. 1919), were educated in the National Music College for 
Professional Training in Shanghai; all of them studied with Zakharoff in the 
1930s. The Italian Mario Paci also taught piano in Shanghai, counting among his 
outstanding students Fou Ts’ong (b. 1934), who won the 1955 Chopin 
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Competition, and Zhu Gongyi (1922-1986), a notable professor of piano at the 
Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing. It was remarkable that Chinese 
musicians achieved and reached such an advanced level of piano performance 
in spite of the fact that the modern piano had been introduced in China just thirty 


years previously. 
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Notes (Chapter 2) 


1. Kang Youwei (1858-1927), Confucian scholar, influential in late Qing 
reform movements, who heid that economic and political modernization could 
take place within a Confucian political and moral framework. Emperor Guangxu 
in the Hundred Days’ Reforms of 1898 supported his plans for reform. 


2. Liang Qichao (1873-1929), student of Kang Youwei. Exiled to Japan after 
the conservative coup of 1898, he used his writing to raise support for the 
reformers’ course among overseas Chinese. He later advocated a liberal 
republicanism. 


3. Galin-Paris-Cheve system or numbered music notation (also called simplified 
notation in China), a sight-singing system using Arabic numerals, 1 2 3 45 6 7 to 
represent the seven scale steps with sol-fa syllables as Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, 
Si; "O” represents rest. It originated in France in the 16th century and was 
initiated by Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) in the 18th century. Afterward, 
it was devised and spread by Pierre Galin (1786-1821), Aime Paris (1798-1866) 
and Emile J. M. Cheve (1804-1864) in the ISth century. It was spread to China 
through Japan at the end of the 19th century. The Collection of School Songs by 
Shen Xingong, published in 1904, was the earliest song collection with numbered 
music notation. Numbered music notation had become popularized in China 
since the 1930s. 


4. Zhao, Xiaosheng. "An Interview with Professor Ding Shande," Piano 
Artistry. Beijing: People's Music Publisher, 1996, Vol. 1, P. 4. 


5. Wang, Yuhe. The Music History of Modem China. Beijing: People's Music 
Publisher, 1994, P. 19. 





6. May Fourth Movement, student demonstrations took place in Tiananmen 
Square on May 4, 1919, in protest against the unfair terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Also refers to the period of iconoclastic intellectual ferment that 
followed the protests, which included movements to adopt the use of vernacular 
Chinese in literature and the exploration of different forms of western cultural 
political models. 


7. Wang, Yuhe. “The Fusion of Western and Chinese Music Culture — 
Chinese New Music in First Half of the 20th Century,” journal of Central 
Conservatory of Music, Beijing: 1995, Vol. 2, P. 58. 


8. Xiang, Yansheng. "Music Educator Xiao Youmei,” The Biography of 


Modern Chinese Musicians. Shenyang: Chunfeng Literature and Arts Publishers, 
1994, Vol. 1, P. 94. 
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3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO TEACHING IN THE YEARS 
1949-1966 


The years 1949-1966 formed an important period in which the development 
of piano teaching and performance in China flourished at an increased tempo. 

After the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949, the 
Central Conservatory of Music in Beijing and the East China Campus in 
Shanghai (later called the Shanghai Conservatory) were formed under the 
leadership of the Cultural Ministry. The two conservatories were the key artistic 
institutes directly under the Cultural Ministry; therefore, the piano departments of 
each became the centers for piano teaching, performance and research in China. 

The Two Conservatories of Music in Beijing and Shanghai 

The Central Conservatory of Music was established in 1950 in Tianjin and 
was moved to Beijing in 1958. In order to facilitate government control, several 
schools were consolidated into one academic entity as the Central Conservatory 
of Music: the National Music Institute in Nanjing (the original name of Nanking), 
the Music Department of the National Fine Arts Institute in Beiping (the original 
name of Beijing), the Music Department of Yanjing University, the Music 
Department of Lu Xun Fine Arts Institute, the Music Department of North China 
University, and Zhonghua Music Schools in Shanghai and Hong Kong.’ This 
merging of schools and the consolidation of bureaucratic control of them worked 
to the detriment of the missionary schools, which eventually disappeared. The 
key professors were Yi Kaiji (1912-1995, student of Zakharoff), Hong Shigui (b. 
1914, student of Alfred Cortot), Li Changsun (1921-1976, student of Yi Kaiji and 
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therefore Chinese trained), and Zhu Gongyi (1922-1986, student of Paci). in the 
selection of administration and staff of the Central Conservatory, Yi Kaiji became 
the director of the piano department, Zhu Gongyi was appointed director of the 
teaching and research section, and Zhou Guangren (b. 1928, student of Paci) 
joined the piano department in 1956, becoming the associate director of the 
teaching and research section. "Research," in the context of Chinese usage, 
refers to a faculty study of teaching methods, students’ problems, the 
organization of repertoire classes and recitals, and examination procedures, etc. 

in the 1950s, Russian pianists such as Serov (taught 1954-1956 in 
Shanghai), A.G.Tatulyan (1955-1957 in Tianjin) and T.P.Kravtchenko (1957-1958 
in Tianjin and 1959-1960 in Beijing) joined China’s piano faculty. As a 
consequence, the Russian system of teaching was introduced and became the 
strongest influence on piano teaching in China at that time. Under their direction 
and assistance, the piano department made remarkable progress, leading to the 
emergence of large numbers of young pianists, the teaching research sections of 
the piano department were established, the teaching program was organized, the 
minimum number of lessons for all grades for the academic year was stipulated, 
and, in addition, the requirements and content of academic examinations and the 
enrollment system were set forth.* As a result, piano teaching was done on a 
regular and orderly basis. 

On the other hand, the Piano Department of the Shanghai Conservatory, 
based on the former Piano Division of Shanghai Professional Music Institute, 


merged with the piano teachers of the Professional Music School in Fujian, the 
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Music Department of Jinling Women's University in Nanjing, and the Music 
Department of East China Teachers’ University. Until 1955, the piano 
department had been composed of a group of outstanding piano teachers, some 
of whom had studied in the west, such as Li Cuizhen (1910-1966, studied with 
Zakharoff in Shanghai and graduated from the Royal Academy of Music in 
London), Fan Jishen (1917-1968, studied with Zakharoff), Li Jialu (1919-1982, 
studied in the United States), Xia Guoqong (studied in the United States), and 
Wu Leyi (b. 1919, studied with Zakharoff in Shanghai and Marguerite Long in 
Paris). 

in 1953, the State Cultural Ministry formulated the guiding principle for 
operating the two conservatories: "To train and foster professional musicians who 
have a basic knowledge of Marxism and Leninism to be artistically accomplished, 
proficient in technical ability, and wholehearted in service to the people ... To 
emphasize the principle of teaching first of all by reducing the number of courses 
and reinforcing the study of music theory, history, specialized technical training, 
and the thought in literature and art.” ° The Cultural Ministry also determined the 
primary subjects and the proportion of courses. Under this guiding principle, the 
piano departments of the two conservatories placed the teaching and training of 
piano technique first, but also stressed a comprehensive education covering 
understanding and interpretation of the content and form of the music. in the 
mid-1950s, the music education system, based on a 14-year consistent plan of 
study, was completely established in the two conservatories, encompassing 


elementary, and middle school and college levels. 
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The Affiliated Middle School of the Central Conservatory of Music was 
established in 1957. its predecessor was the "Young Children Class,” begun in 
1945 at the National Conservatory of Music in Qinmuguan, Sichuan, tne first 
children's music school in China. It was moved from Changzhou to Tianjin in 
1950 to join the newly established Central Conservatory of Music and was 
renamed the “Teenager Class" of the Central Conservatory. The formal 
establishment of the Affiliated Middie School in 1957, and of the Affiliated 
Elementary School in 1959, marked the completion of the new coordinated 
system of musical education, embracing — as mentioned above -- elementary 
school, middie school and college. According to the official statistical data, up to 
1989, 1,345 students were graduated from the Affiliated Middie School, among 
them 321 were in piano major, and 277 piano major students graduated from the 
Central Conservatory of Music, many of them becoming outstanding musicians, 
such as pianists Liu Shikun, Yin Chengzong and Bao Huiqiao. 

Like normal middie schools, the Affiliated Middle School had a six-year 
system, but due to the requirement of specialized musical ability, it instituted a 
strict policy of elimination, the first year called a “trial-study period.” The courses 
offered in the school were generally divided into two categories, music courses 
and ordinary education courses. The music courses included the so-called 
common courses required of all students (sight singing, music theory, western 
music appreciation, Chinese folk music and chorus, ali taught in classes) and 
individual or specialized courses (such as piano, violin, and cello, these taught in 


private lessons). Although emphasizing piano and strings, the school offered 
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specialized courses in many western and national instruments. The ordinary 
education courses outside music included literature, English, history, geography, 
mathematics, geometry, biology, chemistry, physics, physical education and 
political education, all strictly required. The teaching system was organized into 
five divisions: piano; wind and strings; music theory; traditional instruments; and 
literacy or ordinary education. The elementary school offers similar music 
courses to its three senior grades, which prepare students for the middie school 
program. 
Teaching Materiais and Teaching Method 

Before 1949, the study of piano teaching methods and teaching material in 
China was nonexistent. The basic piano teaching materials used in China at that 
time were Beyer, Hanon, Czemy Etudes Opp. 599,.849, 299 and sonatina 
albums, etc. Most teachers used these materialis, and students played the 
studies one by one. As a result, the musical progress of the students was 
stunted. Prior to the 1950s, most teachers adhered to the old method of using 
only fingers without moving the wrist and forearm. For instance, a teacher might 
piace a coin on the back of the student's hand and require him or her to play 
through a short piece without the coin being dropped. This was considered the 
"right method." Moreover, teachers were accustomed to train students to use 
high finger movement that neglected a variation in touch that would have 


produced changes in tone color. 
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Although the teaching materials of the piano departments of the two music 
schools were based on the legacy of Zakharoff from the 1930s, teaching 
materials and methods have been updated since the 1950s. 

At the Shanghai Conservatory, there were piano teachers (whose names 
have been listed above) who went overseas to study and retumed bringing new 
approaches and concepts. They introduced new contemporary literature with 
which they had become acquainted in the west. They were thereby able to 
introduce the interpretation of new styles and new pedagogical methods, thus 
expanding the body of piano teaching materiais and broadening the student's 
horizons. 

On the other hand, in the 1950s, Russian teachers who joined the piano 
department of the Central Conservatory introduced an entire teaching System, 
method and repertoire from their homeland. Various theoretical works on piano 
teaching in the Soviet Union had been translated and introduced in China, such 
as Essays on the Method of Piano Teaching by Alexander Nikolayev (b.1903), 
The Art of Piano Playing by Heinrich Neuhaus (1888-1964), and Four Volumes of 
the Masterworks of Western Music by the Music Professional Institute in the 
Soviet Union. These academic theses introduced new concepts of piano 
teaching and new literature. Because of advantages thus offered, such as the 
element of character, the required technique to create character and the concept 
of "singing" tone, piano teaching at the Central Conservatory was considerably 


enriched. 
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in addition, beginning in the 1950s, all the music institutes paid more 
attention to expanding their teaching materials by advocating the composition of 
pieces written in the Chinese traditional style. Among these new pieces that 
appeared were "Pentatonic Scale Exercises for Piano,” published in 1963, and 
“50 Chinese Folk tunes for Piano,” published in 1956, both by Li Yinghai. 
Teachers at the Central Conservatory also compiled two albums of piano pieces 
for adults. 

Furthermore, in June 1961, the State Cultural ministry convened a meeting 
for the purpose of revising teaching materials for schools of higher learning, 
appointing a committee for the selection of such materials that consisted of eight 
piano professors: Yi Kaiji, Zhu Gongyi, Zhou Guangren, Lao Zhicheng, Zhang 
Youwei, Yang Tilie, Hu Boliang and Hong Dalin. As a result of the work done at 
this meeting, five volumes of Piano Teaching Pieces for Institutes of Higher 
Learning were compiled and published in 1962. Each volume was devoted to 
selections of repertoire from a different geographical location: China, Eastern 
Europe, Western Europe, Russia, and Latin America. Included in these volumes 
were compositions rarely performed in China at that time, by composers such as 
Gabriel Faure, Claude Debussy, Maurice Ravel, Francis Poulenc, Isaac Albeniz, 
Bedrich Smetana, Bela Bartok, and contemporary composers of the Soviet 
Union. In addition, a sixth volume, published separately, contained Brahms 
“Fifty-One Exercises for Piano.” The great variety and substantial content of 
these collections marked a significant advance in the availability of teaching 


materials at that time. 
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The Establishment of Regional Piano Teaching Progam 

In order to develop music education throughout the country, in addition to two 
conservatories of music in Beijing and Shanghai which are directly under the 
State Cultural Ministry, some more professional music and arts schools were set 
up in provinces, municipalities and autonomous regions in the 1950s. Among 
them the Northeastern Professional Music School in Shenyang, the 
Southwestern Professional School in Chengdu and the Mid-Southern 
Professional Music School in Wuhan were set up during the years of 1952 — 
1953. Furthermore, the Professional Music School in Xi-an was founded in 1956, 
and the Professional Music School in Guangzhou and the Tianjin Conservatory 
of Music were established in 1958. The above mentioned five professional 
music schools afterward became regional conservatories of Music, such as 
Shenyang (1958), Sichuan (in Chengdu, 1959), Xi-an (1960), Wuhan (1985) and 
Xinghai (in Guangzhou, 1985). All these six music conservatories offer piano 
courses as major study. 

In addition, established in 1964, though the China Conservatory of Music is 
intended for the studies of traditional and folk music, it also offers piano course 
since 1980s. Moreover, the piano teaching program also offered in some music 
departments from the institutes of arts, like the Music Departments of Nanjing 
institute of Arts (1952), PLA (The People’s Liberation Army) Institute of Arts 
(1960), The Institute of Arts in Jilin (1958) and Shandong (1979) provinces. 
Besides that, the piano teaching programs have been set up one after another in 


some music departments of teacher's universities, such as the teacher's 
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universities in the provinces of Hunan, Sichuan, Anhui, Shandong, Fujian, Jilin 
and the Inner Mongolia. Thus the professional piano teaching program covers all 
the administrative areas in China.* 

Since the late 1950s the piano major graduates from the two conservatories 
of music in Beijing and Shanghai have been continuously assigned to teach in all 
the regional music and arts institutes, and became the new rising force of piano 
teaching and performance in all the newly established music and arts institutes. 
Meanwhile, the graduates in piano major from the six regional conservatories of 
music have been assigned to strengthen piano teaching courses in all the 
provinces and major cities. They made great contributions to the popularization 
and rising of standards of piano teaching all over the country. 

international Exchanges and Their influence 

Beginning in the 1950s, China attached great importance to international 
exchanges for piano teaching and performance by inviting foreign pianists to 
China and sending Chinese pianists overseas. However, due to the international 
political situation of the time, these exchanges were limited to the Soviet Union 
and countries of Eastern Europe. Among the foreign pianists performing and 
lecturing in China at that time were Halina Czerny-Stefanska (b. 1922, Polish 
pianist) and Svatisiov Richter (1915-1997, Russia pianist). 

In 1953, Polish pianist Ryszard Bakst (b. 1926) gave a lecture entitled 
"Playing the Piano with Weight" at the Northeast Professional Music School 


which made a great impact on piano circles in China. Since most Chinese 
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teachers had learned the method of finger technique, they were inspired to 
incorporate this "new' method of weight in their teaching. 

During this same period, China also sent pianists and piano students 
abroad for exchanges. Zhou Guangren attended the "Spring in Prague" music 
festival in Czechoslovakia in 1951; Wu Leyi and Li Ruixing performed in 
Yugoslavia in 1958; and Gu Shengying toured in Poland, Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Holland and Finland in 1962 and 1964. Chinese pianists also attended the World 
Youth Music Festivals, which included all the various genres of performance, 
although not artists from the west. Due to international politics mentioned above, 
China sent piano students for study abroad solely to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern European countries. According to incomplete accounts, the piano 
students who studied abroad between 1953 and 1960 were Ni Hongjin (Moscow 
Conservatory), Fou Ts’ong (Warsaw Conservatory), Li Minduo and Ding 
Pengchen (Moscow Conservatory), Li Qifang and Shi Dazheng (Poland), Liu 
Shikun, Yin Chengzong and Zhao Pingguo (Moscow and Leningrad 
Conservatories). 

Chinese Pianists Participating in international Competition 
Between 1951 and 1964, young Chinese pianists entered 18 international 
competitions in which thirteen placed in the particular competition, one of whom, 
Yin Chengzong, took first prize in the piano competition of the Seventh World 
Youth Festival in Vienna. This was a time when positive signs flourished, 


probably unmatched since the introduction of the piano in China. 
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However, while the Chinese government did not deem it important that the 
common people be introduced to great music of the past, believing that the arts 
must serve proletarian politics, they were nevertheless eager to display artistic 
achievements on an intemational stage. The piano became a vehicle for 
matching the achievement of the west. Mao Zedong declared that "the past must 
serve the present and foreign things serve China.° Although a good idea, put 
into practice, culture became the tool of domestic politics, using the slogan that 
art of all kinds, including music, must be created according to the political 
purpose of serving the workers, peasants and soldiers. 

In this regard, the model of Soviet cultural thinking accepted in China 
promoted the idea that the music of "ascendant capitalism" (beginning with the 
Enlightenment and music of the Classical school) was acceptable if it were also 
viewed critically. From this political standpoint, the thinking behind 19th century 
western music was increasingly unacceptable the nearer its origin to 1900. The 
value of western music of the 20th century as well as its teaching philosophy was 
arbitrarily completely negated. 

Beginning in 1964, the piano programs in many institutions, with the 
exception of Beijing and Shanghai, was discontinued in favor of the idea that 
music must be popularized and serves a nationalistic purpose, foreshadowing 


the excesses of the Cultural Revolution that began two years later. 
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Notes (Chapter 3) 
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4. PIANO TEACHING DURING CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


The Cultural Revolution (1966-1976) was the most serious national calamity 
since the founding of the People's Republic of China in 1949. It represented an 
attempt to change the cultural outlook of the country into a closed, inward - 
looking society that rejected all foreign influence. Under this ultra left trend of 
thought, literary and art circles were severely affected. All schools were closed, 
all organizations devoted to literature and the arts were disbanded, and 
professors and experts in whatever field were branded as "reactionary bourgeois 
authorities” and detained in “cowsheds.” Piano and western instruments were 
treated as symbols of capitalist culture and had to be "smashed and broken 
down" (the literal translation from the Chinese) without exception. Playing the 
piano was regarded as a crime, and piano teachers were treated as criminals 
because they taught western music. 

At the Shanghai Conservatory, ten professors died as a resuit of the 
persecution of the Cultural Revolution. Some committed suicide out of public 
humiliation and torture, among them Li Cuizhen, Fan Jishen and pianist Gu 
Shengying.' At the Central Conservatory in Beijing, the professors were forced 
to surrender their personal collections of western music and recordings, and 
pianos and libraries were sealed, all in the name of excluding feudalism, 
Capitalism and revisionism. These three terms, respectively, refer to ancient 
Chinese culture, western culture, and the influence of the Soviet Union. All 


schools -- elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities -- were 
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closed for approximately seven years. Students and teachers were transferred 
to People's Liberation Army farms to do manual labor for “thought reform.” Some 
herded animals; some were forced to do farm work. "The past has to be 
destroyed in order to create the future" was the popular political slogan of the 
time, meaning that everything must be destroyed by the revolution. 

In that difficult and perplexing time, piano teachers and students never forgot 
their piano training. To avoid losing their dexterity, some took the chance to 
exercise fingers secretly on the edge of beds, on tables, or on the handle of a 
hoe. Some even drew cardboard or paper keyboards. The sound of the piano 
disappeared throughout the country; there was nothing to play, nothing to listen 
to, and nothing at all to teach at the piano. This “silence of the piano" lasted 
about two years. 

However, while piano literature was ruthlessly criticized and actually 
eliminated and pianos were sealed up or confiscated, Yin Chengzong 
(b. 1941), piano soloist at the Central Philharmonic Society in Beijing still 
attempted to find a way out for the piano. Using a popular song of the time, 
entitled "Fighting Song of the Red Guards,” he tried to compose a piano 
concerto; he even tried to move the piano to Tiananmen Square to play 
revolutionary songs for tens of thousands of people; he adapted arias from a 
Peking opera, "The Red Lantem” — one of the eight "revolutionary model 
operas"? which was popularized at the time, to transcribe the accompaniment of 
the traditional Peking opera ensemble for the piano. He chose six arias from 


“The Red Lantern” among these, the arias "To be This Kind of Person” (Ex. 4:1) 
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and "The Lofty Aspirations and Great Ideals" (Ex. 4:2) were published as piano 


solo pieces in 1976. 


Andante 
Li Tiemei sings:”To be This Kind of Person” 





Example 4:1 The beginning of piano transcription of “To be This Kind of 
Person,” an aria from Peking opera “The Red Lantern.” The 
Chinese characters above the first bar in the fourth line 


stand for xi-pi san-ban, a standard rhythmic pattern used in 
Peking opera. 
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Maestoso 
Li Yuhe sings: “The Lofty Aspiration and Great ideals’ 





Example 4:2 The introduction section of piano transcription for “The 
Loft Aspirations and Great Ideals,” an aria from the 
Peking opera “The Red Lanter.” 


This was the very first attempt to use the piano to accompany the Peking 
opera, it combined the music of Peking opera and the technique expression of 
the piano idiom with a new aesthetic interest. Significantly, in August 1968, Mao 
and his wife Jiang Qing attended the concert to listen to “Piano Accompaniment 


to the Red Lantern.” This turned out to be a dramatic turning point for the piano. 
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immediately thereafter “The Piano Accompaniment to the Red Lantern” was 
officially broadcast throughout China and made into a film. The event was also 
described in all the newspapers and the media, including the PLA (People's 
Liberation Army) newspapers. This exposure introduced the knowledge of piano 
and its history to the populace in general. 

Consequently, the piano became the most popular instrument in China. As 
all the piano teachers and students played the "Piano Accompaniment to the Red 
Lantern,” hundreds of millions became acquainted with the piano on an 
unprecedented scale. 

Afterward, in December 1969, the piano concerto "Yellow River" was 
completed by a group of composers of the Central Philharmonic Society in 
Beijing, including Yin Chengzong, Liu Zhuang, Chu Wanghua, Sheng Lihong, Shi 
Shucheng and Xu Feixing. The concerto was adapted from the "Yellow River 
Cantata," a nine ~- movement composition reflecting the anti-Japanese struggle 
(1937-1945), composed in 1939 by Xian Xinghai (1905-1945)° The concerto 
consists of four movements selected from the cantata with the same titles 
"Prelude: Boatman's Song of the Yellow River," "Ode to the Yellow River,” 
"Indignation of the Yellow River," and “Defense of the Yellow River") and 
illustrative content (comments projected on the wall to make the music more 
understandable for unpracticed listeners). It should be noted that the movement 
titles mentioned above are titles of actual songs with words. 

in the beginning of the first movement, the cadenza section (Ex. 3) depicts 


the turbulent waves of the Yellow River and leads to the decisive boat work song 
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played by the piano (Ex. 4:4) that reflects the great unyielding and dauntless 
spirit of the Chinese people. The contrasted middle section with a short lyrical 


a me eee ise? 
maea ia: aff 


tone expresses the hope and the dawn of victory (Ex. 4:5) 











In the beginning of the “Boatman’s Song of the Yellow 
piano entries with the Cadenza of wide range of 


Example 4:3 
River,” 
arpeggio. 
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The Theme of the first movement: piano plays the firmly 
Boatman work song with the answer of full orchestra 


Example 4:4 
chords. 
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Example 4:5 In the middle section, the piano plays a simple lyrical tune in the 
treble which is derived from the first theme (Ex. 4:4) to 
express the dawn of victory. 
The second movement, "Ode to the Yellow River,” a lyrical song in a slow 
tempo traces the long history of the Chinese nation. The song is set ina 


romantic idiom and given to the pianist like a solo piece, which could be played 


without the orchestral accompaniment. (Ex. 4:6) 





Example 4:6 Piano plays “Ode to the Yellow River’ with romantic idiom. 
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The third movement, "The indignation of the Yellow River," is in ABA form 
that achieves dramatic contrast through the combining of two songs taken from 
the two movements originally a part of the Yellow River Cantata. In the A-section 
the piano plays "The Rhyme of the Yellow River,” a lyrical, joyful song in folk 
music style (with pentatonic mode) adopting the technique of the Zheng (or 


Cheng, a traditional plucked instrument). (Ex 4:7) 


——————__ 
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Example 4:7 Piano plays “The Rhyme of the Yellow River,” a Folk 
tune like song by adopting the traditional technique of 
Zheng with pentatonic arpeggios. 
In the B-section, the piano plays big chords and octaves in the bass with the 
relative minor key symbolizes the Japanese aggression (Ex. 4:8), and another 


statement of the same melody with repeated notes (imitating the pipa) expresses 


the suffering of the people. (Ex. 4:9) 
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Example 4:8 The deep notes in the bass with relative minor key makes 
the dramatic contrast. 


-e & — 
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Example 4:9 The repeated notes is a typical device of pipa. 


in the second half of the B-section the piano plays the impassioned song, 
"The Resentment of the Yellow River,” in which the rhythmic pattern of triplets 
and the repeated diminished seventh chords purport to depict grief and 


indignation. (Ex. 4:10) The climax leads to the recapitulation of the A-section. 
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Example 4:10 Piano plays the impassioned song “The Resentment of the 
Yellow River’ with the pianistic virtuosity. 


The finale, "The Defense of the Yellow River," resembles a fighting song in 


March tempo with six variations. (Ex.4:11) 





Example 4:11 The theme of the Finale: “The Defense of the Yellow 
River.” 
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After a brief development section, the climax is reached using "The East is 
Red,’ the words of which sing the praises of Mao Zedong, (Ex. 4:12) and the 
coda of the movement ends with the tune of “International.” These political 
marks reflect the slogan of “The culture and arts must serve the proletarian 
politics,” the political tendency of the day in China. 

According to Shi Shucheng, a member of the group of composers of the 
concerto, adding “The East is Red" was dictated in detailed instructions from the 
Cultural Revolution Authority (Mao's wife, Jiang Qing), a typical example of 
artistic creation with a political label. Because Jiang Qing was herself involved in 
the process of composition, after the Cultural Revolution the “Yellow River" 
Concerto was avoided on the musical stage for about ten years. Thus, in 1989, 
the revised edition without "The East is Red” appeared, raising a controversial 
question. On the one hand, to delete "The East is Red" is to erase the mark of 
the Cultural Revolution from the work, restoring the true features of the "Yellow 
River"; on the other hand, some consider that keeping "The East is Red," a 
political label originating in that time, reflects historical truth. As a consequence, 
both of the editions of the "Yellow River" Concerto still exist simultaneously 
today. The piano solo part of the “Yellow River’ Concerto presents considerable 
technical demands with romantic piano idiom, its first performance in public 
occurring in May 1970, played by Yin Chengzong with the Central Philharmonic 
Society conducted by Li Delun. 
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Example 4:12 The climax of the Finale is reached using “The East is 
Red,” the most popular song at the time, and is played by 
piano with orchestra completely. 


Although "Piano Accompaniment to the Red Lantern" and the Piano 
Concerto "Yellow River" were the outcome of the Cultural Revolution with the 
support of political authorities, these works opened a way that brought the piano 


back to life in that special period of time. Consequently, the form of piano 
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transcription came to be the only form for the composing of piano pieces at that 
time. Therefore, colorful transcriptions appeared in the later stage of the Cultural 
Revolution. 

In the beginning of 1970, although the Cultural Revolution authorities 
schemed to set up the so called “Central May 7th Fine Arts Institute" in Beijing 
and the "May 7th Music Training Schoo!" in Shanghai® in the name of "resuming 
classes with revolution,” the educational principle was still "Studying class 
struggle as the major course” and "the society is the classroom." The policy of 
“open-door schooling" was to go to the factories and countryside to associate as 
one with the workers and the peasants and iearn from them. 

The Gang of Four’ followed the ultra left line policy in literature, arts, and 
education with the slogan of "making schools to be the tools of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” They stressed that, enrolling new students, preference should be 
given to the children of the workers and the peasants, who had "suffered bitterly 
and nursed deep hatred." The basic source of teaching material should be the 
"Revolutionary Modei Opera.” They claimed that the workers, peasants, soldiers 
should not only attend school, but manage and change it ("Shang, Guan, Gai” in 
Chinese). As a result, most of the piano students were recommended from the 
basic level of the countryside and factories. They had no background of music. 
As for a teaching method, some even maintained that learning the piano had 
nothing to do with systematic technical training. Teaching materials from the 
West and all foreign pieces were strictly forbidden, leaving the basic teaching 


repertoire the transcriptions of revolutionary songs and the arias from the 
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"Revolutionary Model Opera.” In addition, many of the piano professors and 
pianists were still excluded from teaching positions. 

In time, the study of foreign etudes was again allowed solely because of 
their purpose to develop technique. Consequently, under the name of etude, the 
music of Bach, Beethoven, and Chopin was actually studied, albeit secretly, 
hence the amusing politically correct titles "Bach WTC Etudes” and "Beethoven 
Concerto Etude” came up in everyday musicianly conversations. According to Ni 
Hongjin, piano professor at the Central Conservatory, a foreign musician on a 
visit to the school once asked which composer is the most popular at your 
conservatory? The answer was "Czerny’s music." Although it sounds as though 


it had been said in jest, it was an honest answer at the time. 
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Notes (Chapter 4) 


1. Bian, Meng. The Formation and Development of Piano Culture in China. 
Beijing: Huayue Publishers, 1996, p. 66. 


2. The revolutionary model opera is a group of revolutionary works that 
Evolved through several stages of collective revision under the guidance of Jiang 
Qing, Mao's wife. It includes five Peking operas, two ballets and a transcription 
of Peking opera “Sha-Jia-Bang’ for the symphonic orchestra. They were 
arbitrarily popularized by the political power during the Cultural Revolution. 


3. Xian Xinghai (1905-1945), one of the influential composers in China. He 
studied music in Beijing and Shanghai, and went to Paris in 1930, where he 
studied violin with Paul Oberdoeffer, composition with V.D'Indy and Paul Dukas. 
He returned to China in 1935, and was invited to Yan-an, the communist 
headquarters in 1938, where he was appointed the director of music in the Lu 
Xun Institute. He went to Moscow in 1940 and remained there until his death. 
The “Yellow River Cantata” is the representative work of his. 


4. “The East is Red” is a revolutionary song sings the praise of the 
communist party and Mao Zedong. It was adopted from the Shanbei folk song 
Riding the White Horse. In 1943 the peasant singer Li Youyuan (1903-1955) 
made new words to it and was published by Liberation Daily in Yan-an in 1944, 
from then on it was spreaded throughout the country. 


5. Su, Lansheng. "An Interview with Shi Shucheng,” Piano Artistry. 1999, 
Vol. 4, pp. 6-7. 


6. May 7th Cadre Schoolis were labor camps established during the 
Cultural Revolution that combined hard agricultural work with the study of Mao's 
writings in order to "re-educate” cadre and intellectuals in proper socialist 
thought. To borrow this term "May 7th" implied the revolutionary guiding principle - 
for running these schools. The Cultural Revolution Authority (Gang of Four) 
controlled the two schools. 


7. Gang of Four: Group consisting of Wang Hongwen, Zhang Chunqiao, 
Jiang Qing (Mao's wife) and Yao Wenyuan who were officially blamed for 
creating and directing the Cultural Revolution. Arrested under Hua Guofeng's 
orders in October 1976, the four were tried and convicted in nationally televised 
proceedings in 1980. 


8. Ni, Hongjin. "The Background of My Four Etudes for Piano," Piano 
Artistry. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1996, Vol. 4, p. 32. 
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5. THE NEW PATH 


in October 1976, with the death of Mao and the collapse of the Gang of 
Four, the Cultural Revolution was over. After the 3rd Plenary Session of the 11th 
Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party in December 1978, the 
reform and open door policy toward the west resulted in a speedy economic 
recovery, creating a favorable condition for the growth of culture and the arts. As 
a consequence, musical creation, performance and education developed on a 
scale and at a speed unprecedented in previous history. In 1977, the authorities 
decided to resume the enrollment system in higher education. There were total 
20,000 applications throughout the country for admission to the conservatories of 
music for the academic years of 1977and 1978. Especially for the Affiliated 
Music School, the number of applicants exceeded the capacity of the school by 
100 times, an unprecedented event.' The piano department of the Central 
Conservatory in Beijing was formally restored in 1978, permitting piano teaching 
to return to normal. 

The Restoration of the Central Conservatory of Music 
Beginning in 1980 the following reforms were instituted by the piano 
department:* 

1. Revised the teaching program, listing required pieces for the technique 
exams for all levels. Some contemporary piano pieces were added to the list of 
repertoire taught. 

2. Put into practice the policy of “double selection,” by which teachers can 


choose the students with whom they wish to work and students the teacher they 
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wish to study with. The coordination of mutual wishes is advantageous for 
achievement. 

3. In order to ensure the student's all-around development at the piano, the 
traditional exam grade system (which is to say, the grade based on only 
the exam) is replaced by averaging three separate exams covering technique, 
interpretation and the final exam. Each exam is assigned a specific importance, 
expressed as a percentage of the final grade. The technique exam (etudes, 
polyphonic piece) 30%, independent preparation of the interpretation of a 
required piece 10%, and the annual final exam testing the student's ability to play 
large forms 60%. 

4. To set up courses in piano pedagogy, piano literature, keyboard 
harmony, and chamber music including piano, courses which were not available 
in the past. 

5. To emphasize the teaching and performing of Chinese piano pieces and 
to establish an annual competition for Chinese piano compositions in order to 
promote and popularize Chinese piano music. 

6. In order to heighten the level and quality of piano performance, various 
competitions on a professional level were organized by all the music institutes 
and supported financially by the following enterprises: 

Spring in Shanghai (1980) 
Zhujiang River Award (annually since 1983) 
Selective trials for international competitions organized by State Cultural 


Ministry(1984) 
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National Automobile Award for Chinese Piano compositions in 
Shenyang (1987) 

Zhongxibei Award for composition and performance of piano pieces in 
Chinese Style in Shanghai (1987) 

National Piano Competition in Beijing (1991) 

National Young Pianist's Competition in Fouzhou (1992) 

China International Piano Competition (every 5 years, beginning in 
1994) 

The Development of Intemational Cultural Exchanges 
Since the reform and open-door policy was put into practice, the isolation of 

the country from the rest of the world was terminated and intercourse with the 
western world has been increased. As a consequence, many foreign musicians 
and music educators visited China to perform and lecture, and great quantities of 
western music materials were imported. Meanwhile, Chinese musicians had 
opportunities to visit the West, and many young musicians have studied in the 
United States and Europe, creating a favorable environment for exchanges in the 
areas of music education, culture and the arts. 

Some pianists were invited to be jury members for international piano 
competitions, among these Wu Leyi, Zhu Gongyi, Zhou Guangren, Li Mingqiang, 
Hong Teng, Li Qifang, Bao Huiqiao, Tan Luxi, Xiao Ming, Lin Enbei, You Dachun, 
Zhu Yafen, Liu Changbiao, and Yang Hanguo. in 1980, China sent young 
pianists to attend the 10th Chopin International Piano Competition, thus ending 


two decades of not attending international competitions. 
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The following is a partial list of foreign pianists who have played in China 
since 1980: 
Viadimir Ashkenazy (Russia) 
Alicia de Larrocha (Spain) 
Pau! Badura-Skoda (Austria) 
Radu Lupu (Rumania) 
Lazar Berman (Russia) 
Fanny Waterman (England) 
Marcello Abbado (italy) 
Jerome Lowenthal (U.S.A.) 
Hiroko Nakmura (Japan) 
Marian Rybicki (Poland) 
Alexis Weissenberg (U.S.A.) 
Karl-Heinz Kaemmerling (Germany) 
Punina Salzman (Israel) 
Martha Argerich (Argentina) 
Fou Ts’ong (England) 

Urtext editions constitute an important portion of western publications 
imported into China, including the Bach Well-Tempered Clavier, the piano 
sonatas of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, and the complete piano 
works of Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, Debussy, Ravel, Rachmaninoff, Prokofiev 
and Scriabin. In addition, individual piano pieces of Grieg, Bartok and 


Schoenberg were imported to China. The People’s Music Publisher in Beijing 
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also issued many Chinese piano compositions and a great deal of piano 
literature from the west, as well as texts devoted to piano pedagogy. Among the 
latter are also didactic works by Badura-Skoda on the interpretation of Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven on the keyboard. 

The Beginning of Piano Pedagogy Study 

In March 1979, a thesis entitled The Key Links of Piano Teaching by Liao 
Naixiong, a research fellow in the Music Institute of the Shanghai Conservatory 
was released,” providing the impetus for the study of pedagogy in China. The 
thesis discusses the primary links of piano teaching and the basic substance of 
each link. It also points out the basic principles and requirements for the 
standardization of piano teaching. The author sums up the key links as six 
aspects: 

1. Developing the student's perception, understanding of the music, and 
the ability to listen closely represent the most important task of the piano teacher. 
A piano lesson should not be confined to talking about fingers and notes, but to 
foster the student's understanding both perceptually and rationally, so that 
creativity and initiative may be set free. 

2. To encourage a desire to perform, the teacher should devote attention to 
the act of musical performance from the very beginning. The student shouid be 
permitted to play a piece completely, without interruption, at least once every 
lesson. The teacher should avoid stressing details too soon too much and 


should avoid purely mechanical exercises. 
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3. The comprehensive performance ability is the central link of piano 
teaching. The student and the teacher should have some knowledge of physics - 
- including the mechanical function of the piano -- physiology and psychology. 
The teacher should consider the student's psychological condition and thinking 
process of playing and practicing. The author points out that the student should 
not master only technique, but also the various types of musical styles. 

4. Teaching material should be selected carefully keeping in mind the 
student's potential for achievement. 

5. According to the author's point of view, technical training could be 
divided into seven progressive steps, each stressing one technical issue. In the 
first training step, the foundation of technique is laid with emphasis on correct 
posture, movement and use of energy. in the second step, using pieces with 
passage work develops velocity of fingers. In the third step, one learns to use 
and control arm weight to produce singing tone and the sensation of fingertips 
and rotating wrists. The fourth step is devoted to improve doubie-note technique, 
the fifth to octave and chordal technique. The sixth step cultivates the control of 
layers of tone and the handling of musical structure. The seventh step would 
seem to be rather all-encompassing: the training of special techniques such as 
non-tertian chords, arpeggios, parallel 4ths and Sths, parallel chords, glissandos, 
etc. 

These seven steps may overlap or some steps are studied simultaneously 


although always arranged systematically from easy through difficult levels. 
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The achievements of technique training must be accumulated over a long period 
of time. 

6. Regarding efficiency of practice, in the 20th century piano teaching 
emphasized the method of practice, abandoning practice of the mechanical sort. 
The author advocates the following suggestions for efficient practice. 

Use time and energy rationally. Concentrate for optimum effect. The 
amount of practice time needed differs for teenagers and adults and is generally 
benefited by taking a break for each hour of practice. 

Mechanical practices without psychological direction cannot solive 
technique probiems. “Automatically playing by fingers” is harmful for 
memorization, a better method being to memorize a set portion through reading 
and then trying to play the same without music. 

To practice flexibly is to use one's brain to isolate difficult parts and practice 
these analytically and intensively. 

Technical difficulties can be overcome solely through slow practice, by 
which technical gains are consolidated. 

Practice is both a cold and hot treatment. The first involves listening, 
analyzing and calm judgment, the second being practice under performance 
conditions, playing with warmth and imagination. 

The Key Links of Piano Teaching was the first thesis about basic principles 
of piano teaching in China. Following the publication of this thesis, subsequent 


studies of teaching methods and theories have appeared very frequently. 
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According to incomplete statistics, there are over 250 articles about piano 
teaching published since 1979. These could be grouped into five categories: 

1. The first group has to do with the experience of individual pianists and 
teachers. Examples are: "Zhu Gongyi Speaks about Piano Teaching" (1985) by 
Pan Yifei; "The Piano Teaching of Li Cuizhen” (1990) by Chao Zhiyu. 

2. The following deal with teaching principles: "The Basic Physiology and 
Psychology of Piano Teaching" (1979) by Zhao Bishan; "Issues Concerning the 
Training of Pianists” (1981) by Hong Shigui; "Aspects of Piano Teaching" (1986) 
by Fang Renhui; “The Method of Piano Playing” (1998) by Dan Zhaoyi; "How to 
Improve the Student's Musical Expression in Piano Teaching" (1998) by Lin 
Eryao. 

3. There are also articles about specific technical problems: "How to Learn a 
Piano Piece" (1992) by Li Jialu; "The Problem of Scales and Arpeggios in Piano 
Teaching" by Chen Bigang; "The Quality of Sound and the Technique”(1997) by 
Zhou Mingsun; "The Thumb Problem in Piano Teaching" by Zhang Yuqing. 

4. Articles about western piano literature include: "The Style of Bach's 
Keyboard Music"; "To Teach and Play Tchaikovsky's ‘Four Seasons” (1997) by 
Zhao Pingguo; "The Editions of the Bach WTC"(1996) by Huang Hong; “Grieg 
and His Lyrical Pieces for Piano" (1998) by Chen Dan; "Comparative Study of the 
Chopin Noctumes Played by Six Pianists" by Wei Tingge; and "How to Play 
Bergmulier Etudes” by Zhou Guangren. 

5. Articles dealing with teaching children and adults include: "The Questions 
about Teaching Piano to Children" (1986) by Li Feilan; "The first Step at the 
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Piano for Children” by Dan Zhaoyi; "How to Teach Piano as a Common Course" 
by Wu Zhu; “Talking about Adults Learning to Play the Piano” by Huang Peiying. 

The first comprehensive treatise about piano teaching is Ying Shizhen’s The 
Method of Piano Teaching, published in 1990 by People's Music Publisher in 
Beijing. Ying Shizhen is a professor of piano in the Central Conservatory. Her 
work, demonstrating many years of teaching experience as well as an ability to 
sum up the experience of others, deals not only with technical problems but also 
with aesthetics, psychology and pedagogy. She discusses fundamental issues 
such as the requirements for being a piano teacher, the teaching of musical 
content for beginners, technical training, playing polyphonic music, use of the 
pedal, psychological preparation for performance, the principle of choosing 
repertoire, and preparing lessons. 

The lesson content for beginners includes a basic knowledge about pitch 
and time values; posture and hand position at the piano; and the basic three 
touches — legato, non-legato and staccato. The author opines that the black and 
white keys should be learned simultaneously and as early as possible so that the 
fear of black keys can be avoided, that polyphony and piano duets should be 
introduced as early as possible, that a sense of rhythmic accuracy and the 
consistency of tempo are the best bases for rhythmic training, and that the 
student's response to performance should be one of anticipation and self- 
confidence. 

In Chapter 3, the author discusses the requirements and standards of 


various kinds of technical training; however, the special value of her discussion 
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concerns technical problems in the playing of Chinese pieces. She points out 
that, in order to play Chinese pieces well, one must be familiar with the 
pentatonic scale and Chinese national modes, as well as to be able to imitate the 
tone color of Chinese traditional instruments on the piano. “The Pentatonic 
Finger Exercises" by Li Yinghai is suggested as a good technical preparation for 
playing Chinese pieces. 

The author makes three points with respect to playing polyphonic music: 1) 
Listen to each voice individually as well as to the different quality of tone color 
between soprano, alto, tenor and bass; 2) develop different touches to produce 
different tone colors, dynamics and articulations; 3) analyze the structure to 
understand the network of polyphonic relationships. 

it is an educational tradition in China that the teacher prepares the lesson 
carefully. This preparation consists of studying the music in depth and analyzing 
the student in detail. The proverb "Open different locks with different keys" 
implies that we employ different approaches to reach different students. 
Professor Ying encapsulates the four types of piano lessons: 

1)Teaching an individual student. 

2)Teaching a group of students. 

3)A group of teachers teaches an individual student. 
4)Public lessons or master classes. 

Her five methods of teaching are: 

1)Lecture to the student. 


2)Conversation with the student. 
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3)Demonstration at the piano for the student. 
4)Using electric audio-visual aids. 
5)Learning through public performance. 

Professor Ying pays attention to the psychological preparation for 
performance, explaining that it is a combination of complicated psychological 
activities. According to the author, there are five conditions that a student must 
meet before performing: 

1)Being well prepared, having a strong desire to perform and feeling 
self confident. 

2)Having a healthy attitude toward the meaning of the music and the 
environment of the performance situation. 

3) Being intellectually comfortable with the piece in order that the 
performance can be logically organized and controlled. 

4) Being able to overcome distractions. 

5) Being able to cope with the unexpected, such as memory lapses or 
technical mishaps. 

Teaching should modify psychological behavior. The author lists six aspects 
of psychological training: 

1)Being accustomed to reading music carefully and accurately. 

2)Training memory through the combination of aural, visual, tactile 
and analytical approaches. 

3)Understanding the music as a whole through analysis of the structure. 


4)Overcoming technical difficulties. 
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5)Accumulating the performance experience of playing a piece through 
from beginning to end, involvement, and the sense of 
controlling tempo. 
6) Being in the best psychological and physical condition. 
The Method of Piano Teaching is a true achievement in the study of piano 
pedagogy in China. The ideas and points of view contained within its pages 
have the potential to bring about a great advance in the future study of pedagogy 


in China. 
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Notes (Chapter 5) 


1. Bian, Meng. The Formation and Development of Piano Çulture in China. 
Beijing: Huayue Publishers, 1996, p. 81 


2. "Special Compilation of Articles in Commemoration of the 40th Anniversary 
of the Founding of the Central Conservatory of Music,” Journal of the Central 


Conservatory of Music. Beijing, 1990, P. 14. 
3. Discussion of Music. Beijing: People's Music Publisher, 1979, Vol. 2 
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6. THE UNPRECEDENTED PIANO CRAZE IN CHINA 


The open door and reform policy stimulated the recovery of piano 
manufacture in China, which, along with cultural and educational undertakings, 
had been undermined during the Cultural Revolution. In addition to the four 
piano manufacturers located in Beijing, Shanghai, Yingkou and Guangzhou, a 
fifth was newly set up in Ninbo. Thus the yearly output of 1000 instruments 
before 1980 was increased to 10,000 per year in the beginning of the 1980s. 
Along with rising living standards, consumers were becoming increasingly 
interested in cultural life, resulting in a social phenomenon of those with an 
average income purchasing pianos. In spite of a triple increase in the purchase 
price within one year, tens of thousands rushed to purchase pianos, illustrating 
the obsessive enthusiasm with which the popularity of the piano spread over 
China. 

As a consequence, leisure study of the piano -- which is called popular 
piano education in China -- became a new field of social educational activity for 
tens of thousands of students, mainly children. The development of popular or 
universal piano education was viewed as enhancing the cultural quality of the 
national as a whole. 

However, because of the intensity of tne piano craze, a serious problem 
arose in the shortage of piano teachers. For instance, in 1985 in Shanghai there 
were over one hundred thousand people learning the piano, although registered 


piano teachers numbered only about two hundred.' As a result, unqualified 
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teachers intent on nothing but profit appeared in all the metropolitan areas, and 
parents who knew nothing about music were deceived by "piano swindlers."* 

in order to standardize the quality of piano teaching in sparetime study, in 
the 1980s a system of grade examinations that was set up first in Shanghai and 
Guangzhou by piano associations. Afterward, the Chinese Musicians’ 
Association established the National Instrumental Performance (amateur) Grade 
Examination Committee. Since 1991, when the National Piano Grade 
Examination system was put into practice, amateur piano study has been 
structured in ten levels, each with its own required list of repertoire. All players 
passing the examination in a particular grade are issued a certificate for that 
grade. As a result of the application of reasonable standards, amateur piano 
education has spread gradually into all the provinces and cities of China. 
Ultimately, 52 examination districts were established throughout the country. 

The piano grade examination not only tests the level of the student's 
playing, but also fosters a sense of responsibility on the part of the teacher, 
kindling in both teacher and student an enthusiasm for teaching and learning the 
piano. 

Thus one may observe that one of the chief characteristics of popular piano 
teaching in China is standardization. As parents begin to conceive piano training 
as another aspect of education, such training goes beyond merely playing the 
piano to the development of the child's intelligence (acuteness of observation and 
hearing, faculties of understanding and memory, imagination and creativeness) 


and the molding of temperament, fostering the child's psychological health and 
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bringing out musical potential. For that reason, parents and students take piano 
lessons seriousiy. Some may want to enroll in a professional music school and 
become the professional pianists of the future. Although the latter may not 
become a viable option for most of them, they nevertheless pursue piano study 
intensely out of an inherent desire to be generally competitive and "the best." 
Whether or not these attain a recognized professional level of performance, they 
still aspire to play on a professional level, and their parents are willing to pay any 
price to create appropriate circumstances for serious study, i.e., securing the 
services of a first-rate teacher. In many instances, parents even abandon their 
jobs in order to accompany their children to Beijing for study with a faculty 
member in the Affiliated Middle Music School of the Central Conservatory 
facilitating acceptance in the Conservatory in the future. By contrast, parents in 
the west may look upon music study as a kind of higher entertainment. In the 
typical Chinese social situation, however, many parents of children who have 
been denied entrance to the Conservatory may write letters of complaint to a 
high government official, asking that the influence of that office be used to assist 
the application effort. 

Speaking about her experience with popular piano education, Zheng 
Shuxing, a professor of piano at Shanghai Conservatory of Music listed three 
conditions for the fostering of a young student's advancement: the quality of the 
student, the quality of the teacher, and the strong support of the family. Each of 
the conditions is an integral part of the ultimate success. She mentioned that 


one of her students used to travel from Ninbo to Shanghai by boat (a distance of 
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approximately 100 miles — an overnight journey) every three weeks for a piano 
lesson, accompanied by her father. This “traveling piano lesson” in search of a 
good teacher, a common occurrence in China, persisted, in the case of this 
student, for 4 years, regardiess of the weather, until she enrolled in the 
Conservatory of Music in Shanghai, becoming an excellent piano student.° 

However, the most difficult task for parents is giving guidance to their 
children in their practice, an effort requiring true dedication. Most of the parents 
go to the piano lesson with their children to take notes and oversee daily practice 
at home to make this practice more effective. In so doing, they leam and put into 
practice what the children are learning. This sort of parental absorption in the 
progress of their children, along with the example given in the preceding 
paragraph, reflects the industry of students and the sacrifices made by parents in 
sparetime piano study in China. 

As a result of this instantaneous expansion of amateur piano education, 
various piano competitions were set up in all provinces and cities, beginning with 
Beijing and Shanghai. Later competitions included "Happiness Award" in 
Liaoning Province, "Little Star Award” in Chongqing, “Spring Sprout Award” in 
Tianjin, "Fangong Award’ in Shandong Province, "Hope Award” in Beijing, etc. 
These competitions promoted the quality of amateur piano playing and teaching, 
as well as reflecting the social interest in the cultural and musical growth of the 
younger generation. 

In addition to amateur piano competitions, some private amateur piano 


schools were founded by professional institutes and piano teachers, such as the 
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Nie Er Piano School founded by the Shanghai Conservatory, the Piano Class of 
the Amateur Music Elementary School founded by the Central Conservatory, 
Xinghai Youth Piano School and the Yueyou Piano School founded by Zhou 
Guangren. The Central Conservatory set up two piano training centers in 
Guangzhou and Taiyuan. All of these were private schools whose purpose was 
to popularize the piano throughout society using reguiar methods and schedules 
of teaching. Professor Zhou Guangren, who had run her two amateur piano 
schools, Xinghai for six and half years and Yueyou for three and half years from 
1983 until 1993, said “my historical mission is to push the piano popularization 
movement forward; | think | have accomplished my historical mission.” 
Subsequently, she has become involved in the establishment of a professional 
piano school, called The Music School of the Beijing Art Institute, a private 
school. The original idea for this professional school is to provide more 
opportunities for talented students, since enrollment in the Central Conservatory 
of Music is limited. In the absence of a school such as the Beijing Art Institute 
School of Music, many talented students would not have access to a professional 
school. Nonetheless, tuition in the private professional school is higher than that 
in the state schools. 

A review of the universal piano education system in the past 20 years 
revealed a number of pedagogical problems, chief among which is the stress 
generally placed on technical training to the neglect of musical imagination. In an 


article entitled "Directing Attention to Teaching Problems within Popular Piano 
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Education,” Professor Zhou pointed out problems revealed in students’ playing in 
the Piano Grade Examinations: 

1) The principal point of piano teaching is the setting up of a good 
foundation of playing for children. It is not merely “training the fingers,” but a 
comprehensive musical education. Unfortunately, many young students just play 
the notes without phrasing or pulse, without understanding wnat they are playing 
at all. Teachers should discuss characteristics of the individual piece, attempting 
to inspire the student's imagination for interpretation and meaning. 

2) Music is the language of sound, which must be communicated with 
beautiful sound itself. However, our children are not good at producing singing 
tone on the piano and consequently do not know how to play legato, instead 
striking the keys with high fingers in a mechanical manner and producing a 
harsh, ugly sound. Part of the foundation of piano playing is teaching students to 
listen to their playing, be discriminating in the quality of sound, and to insist that a 
piece be played with a beautiful sound and a speaking manner. 

3) A beautiful sound depends upon naturally relaxed arms and hands with 
firmly supporting fingers and a natural hand arch, all of which must be stressed at 
an early stage of training. Many students play passage work solely with fingers 
without moving the wrist; some also plays with incorrect fingerings, which 
become an obstacle to technical accuracy and the smoothness of the 
performance. 


4) Another part of the foundation of piano playing is teaching students to 
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read a score carefully and to cultivate sight reading. Some student's play without 
recognizing key signatures, others may not even be aware of the key of the 
piece. For this reason, teaching a basic knowledge of music theory should be 
required. 

5) To teach students how to achieve tonal balance between the two hands 
and between notes played in the same hand is significantly important for clarity of 
voices and layers in the playing of polyphonic pieces. Unfortunately, most 
students play polyphonic music as though it were a finger exercise. 

6) Rhythmic training, as an aspect of a foundation of piano playing, is not 
playing metronomicaily but playing guided by a sense of flexibility within rhythm. 
However, many students play exact rhythm without a sense of expressive 
rhythm. Students who are musical feel the difference naturally, as also the 
relationship of strong and weak beats. 

Finally, Professor Zhou warns parents and teachers that piano playing is part 
of a total educational experience and that the accumulation of knowledge and the 
mastery of piano technique need a period of training and study to mature. Do not 
act with undue haste. The most common serious problem of popular piano 
education is to place a student in an inappropriately higher level, skipping 
grades, a practice harmful to students. The purpose of piano grade 
examinations is to maintain checks on the quality of piano teaching at all levels, 
so that the student's progress is that of a healthy growth as a musician and a 


human being.° 
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Thus the piano has achieved wide popularity throughout China during the 
past two decades. During the fifties and sixties, the piano bore the brunt of 
bureaucratic denunciation of musical form considered too large, of all things of 
foreign origin and of music of the past ("Da - Yang - Gu," the popular Chinese 
slogan of the time referring to that which was big, foreign, and of the past), 
resulting in the instrument being generally rejected. In these years only a few 
people, chiefly from the intellectual class, owned a piano. Today, the piano is 
welcomed and accepted in China as a symbol of international prestige. In these 
past two decades, a large number of young pianists have been brought out 
through the amateur piano education system. Some have entered the 
professional music institutes to pursue advanced studies. The piano entered not 
only the homes of intellectuals, but also homes of workers and peasants. Piano 
playing and teaching has thus contributed to a social and cultural foundation of 


the nation. 
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7. THE STUDY OF AESTHETIC IDEAS IN PIANO TEACHING 


Through the exposure of international cultural and academic interchanges, 
Chinese musicians noticed the disparity in piano teaching and performance 
between their country and the westem worid. Although piano teaching in China 
emphasized technical training, such as finger independence, evenness of 
articulation, keyboard facility and brilliant sound (a tradition initiated by Zakharoff 
and Paci), what Chinese students did not seem to acquire however was a 
beautiful sound and genuine understanding of the music. In an article entitled 
“Foundation, Ability and Artistic Accomplishment,” Professor Zhou Guangren 
pointed out that piano teaching in China put undue emphasis on solid and 
independent fingers, producing as a result a harsh, unprotected sound, a narrow 
range of dynamic changes, and a strident quality of sonority. She criticized the 
legacy of some foreign teaching in the 1930s and 1940s as having instilled a 
wrong concept of piano playing in the obsession with velocity and dynamics 
without listening for the quality of sound produced and lacking a concept of 
interpretation. The liking for these (to her unpleasant) qualities, she said, have 
invaded all of society, for which she holds our academic teaching responsible. 
This teaching method must be changed, she said, and must start with schools of 
higher education. ' 

Another controversial issue of piano teaching in China is how to reach a 
balance between teaching “music” and teaching “technique.” In a telephone 
interview, Lin Eryao, a professor of piano at the Shanghai Conservatory, offered 
his opinion about piano teaching in China compared to the teaching system of 
the western worid. He commented that the American method attaches 
importance to the independence of students, requiring a wide range of cultural, 


musicai and artistic knowledge. Students come to conclusions individually 
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through conscious activity inspired by their teachers. Thus they have a better 
developed understanding of styles and interpretation which will mature with age. 
On the other hand, piano teaching in China stresses basic technical training to 

produce a solid technical foundation, and the teaching method is based on 
“taking the students in hand and teaching them to play the piano note by note.” 
As a consequence, students become habitually dependent on the teachers, and 
thus the development of the personal ability to think — including musical styles, 
forms and compelling artistic imagination — is stunted. As students reach a more 
advanced level, the capacity for musical interpretation in teaching is 
conspicuously inadequate as a result of their exclusive attention to technique in 
their years of training. ° 

The late Professor Zhu Gongyi once said “the artistic interpretation also 
needs practice just as the practicing of technical training. It cannot come 
automatically. It is trained and fostered, and we should combine both musical 
training with technical training... together and forever.” ° 

Professor Zhu Gongyi's 40-year career of teaching adds an important page 
to the annals of piano teaching in China. In his youth he studied with Paci in 
Shanghai. Beginning in 1946 he taught in the music department at the 
Professional Art School in Beijing. In 1949 he began teaching in the Central 
Conservatory of Music. In addition, he gave traditional piano recitals, sonata 
recitals and chamber music recitals in Beijing, Tianjin and Shanghai. Beyond his 
vast knowledge of piano literature, he was an accomplished musician in genres 
such as chamber music, vocal literature and symphonic repertoire. He was not 
only a remarkable piano teacher but also a sensitive chamber music player and 
symphony orchestra conductor. 

His goal in teaching was to develop real artistry, and thus he spoke at 


length about artistic and creative imagination. He encouraged students to 
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acquire broad knowledge extending to the “sister arts” and the performance in 
theater and opera, including Peking opera. in his point of view, to be a good 
piano teacher meant teaching students not only to play with fingers but also to 
engage the imagination, which is more important than anything else is. He 
believed that this imagination must be nurtured from the student's early years, a 
period in life the teacher's pedagogical philosophy will determine the direction of 
the student's development for years to come. if the teacher dwells on technique 
and a mechanically accurate beat, the student will be led to pay attention solely 
to these matters in his or her playing. In time, the imagination will be weakened 
and eventually disappear.* 

Professor Zhu's teaching motto was “to teach the student in accordance with 
his or her aptitude.” He opposed a slavish imitation of the teacher, maintaining 
that “a good teacher always eliminates the marks of his influence from the 
student's playing.”” 

As for technical training, Professor Zhu advocated that it “must be started at 
an early age to lay a foundation.” However, he opposed any form of exclusive 
concern with technique and had invariably insisted that the concepts of 
“technique” and “how to play the piano” should be integrated in a broad sense. 
He disagreed with the point of view that “having technique is having everything,” 
and he criticized the idea held by some that “technique” is solely about “fast, loud 
and clear,” in his mind a misinterpretation of the word “technique.” For him, 
velocity, dynamics and clarity never exist in isolation but as components of “how 
one plays the piano.”© 

in his teaching, he seldom interfered with a student's method of playing, 
such as hand position and physical movements. He said that, among his 
students, no two of them played alike with respect to hand position. Instead, the 


individual student should have an individual technique. The teacher's mission is 
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to enunciate the necessity of a persuasive interpretation and permit the student 
to find a means of musical expression suitable for realizing one’s musical 


intentions. 
The above mentioned point of view of Professor Zhu embodies the 
following: 
1) To cherish and guide the student's creative spirit. 


2) Before artistic creation, the teacher is not superior but an equal 
with the student. The student's creativity should not be fettered to the teacher's 
prejudices. 

3) The means of artistic expression is not unalterable. A probing 
discussion between teacher and student will inevitably enrich the teaching 
experience of the teacher. 

He also paid attention to fostering a concept of a variety of tone color. 
Since the quality of tone color depends mainly on a mental concept, the inward 
imagination of the tone must precede its realization at the piano. He said that 
there no absolute beautiful or ugly sound. Just like the colors on the painter's 
palette, it depends on how you use them properly.’ He attached importance to 
the means of contrast, saying that the word “fortepiano” originally implied 
contrast and that one cannot distinguish between good and bad sound without 
the element of contrast. However, the key point is whether the student 
possesses a pair of well trained and sensitive ears, enabling him to choose 
whatever is needed based on what has been sought and discovered in the 
music. He liked to quote the famous lines from a poem of Wang Ji to describe a 
way to understand contrast in piano playing: 

"The chirp of cicadas and the cry of birds serve 
as a foil to the silence of the forest and the quiet 
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of the mountain, which indicates that the contrast 
between clamor and calm produces a striking effect 
in renditions of music.” 

Professor Zhu also paid attention to the study of bringing the functions of 
the piano into full play. He said that the piano is a perfect instrument. If you 
master the various means of playing, it will produce a desired variety of sound. 
What concemed him in producing a variety of sound is the interaction of various 
elements in playing, such as the distance between hand and keyboard, the 
speed of attack, the weight of fingers (including hand and arm), the duration of 
the finger’s stay in the key, and the ingenious use of damper, una corda and 
sostenuto pedals, all of which influence directly the variety of tone color.® 

Professor Zhu’s philosophy of piano teaching reflects the controversial 
questions of teaching in China. His heuristic method of teaching always inspired 
students to think through things for themselves, his standpoint being the fostering 
of true artists rather than piano players. He therefore advocated acquiring a 
comprehensive knowledge of the arts and a wide range of familiarity with 
performance in the sister arts, this instead of “technical training” in a narrow 
sense. The key point of his teaching principles is that “one should not attempt to 
push students into a Dead Sea of technique but try to lead them into the garden 
of artistic creation.”"° 

The study of Professor Zhu’s ideas and experiences in teaching are still 
significant for piano teaching today in China and continue to be influential in the 


study of piano pedagogy in China. 
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8. CHINESE PIANO REPERTOIRE 


The Earliest Piano Pieces in China 

When western instruments were introduced in China in the 1910s and 1920s 
and music education courses were being developed, Chinese musicians were 
not yet experienced in writing piano pieces. For that reason, only a few piano 
pieces were composed during that period. It is interesting that these pieces were 
written out of unspoiled creativity, before professional pianists had been trained 
in China. In addition, according to some research, teachers composed most of 
the piano pieces at the time. Due to the difficulty of printing, they were distributed 
through hand copies without being published. Thus the piano pieces written at 
the time that we know today were only those published by the periodicals of the 
time. 

The earliest published piano piece is "March of Peace” by Zhao Yuanren 
(1892-1982), published in 1915 in the first issue of the "Magazine of Science,” 
and followed by "Ou-cheng" (1917) and "Children’s March” (1919). Another of 
the earliest piano piece is "Saw the Big Vat" by Li Rongshou, published in 1921 
in the first issue of the "Magazine for Music." 

Zhao Yuanyen (1892-1982), linguist and composer, studied at the Jiangnan 
Advanced School in Nanjing from 1907 through 1910. In 1910 he went to the 
United States to study at Cornell University. tn 1915 he entered Harvard 
University to study mathematics, physics, philosophy and music. He obtained a 
bachelor’s degree in physics from Cornell and a Ph. D. in philosophy from 


Harvard. Beginning in 1925 he taught in Qinghua University in Beijing and in 
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1929 was appointed director of the department of language study in the Central 
Research Institute. In 1938 he went to the United States to give lectures, after 
which time he became a U.S. citizen and taught at the University of Hawaii, Yale 
and Harvard. in 1981 he visited Beijing and was appointed honorable professor 
at Beijing University. While studying in the U.S. and doing research in linguistics, 
he composed as well. His compositions include more than 40 art songs and a 
cantata, "Melody of the Sea" (1927), which reflect the democratic and scientific 
spirit of the May 4th Movement of 1919 (see Chapter I! Notes 6) and the earliest 


experiment writing melody and harmony in the Chinese manner.’ 


Moderato j= 100 (—) 





Example 8:1 Piano accompaniment writing of art song “How Can | 
Forget Him” by Zhao Yuanren. 
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It is noticeable that in his writing of the piano accompaniment for the art 
songs, he tried to fuse both the voice and piano parts into a unified whole for the 
purpose of musical images and expression. such as in his art songs of "How Can 
I Forget Him?" (1925) (Ex. 8:1) and "Rhymes for Selling Clothes (1922), (Ex. 8:2) 
he combined the pentatonic element with westem functional harmony to 


compose a piece in the Chinese manner. 





Example 8:2 “Rhymes for Selling Cloths’ is a combination of pentatonic 
scale and western functional harmony . 
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Another example is in the second half of “Flying Clouds,” that the composer 
used repeated chords to support an agitated mood in the voice part. (Ex. 8:3) 
These piano accompaniment provided the experience of piano writing for the 


future piano pieces in China. 





Example 8:3 The second half of “Flying Clouds” 


The common characteristics of these pieces are a simple structure, a short 
form and unchallenging technical devices easy for beginners to play on either the 
piano or organ. In addition, these early pieces linked the European character 
piece with the native sonorities of China. For instance, in the "March of Peace," 


the composer used functional western harmony as accompaniment to a melody 
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with folk tune characteristics. As a result, the piece becomes a combination of 
an Oriental folk tune element and western harmony. 

On the other hand, Xiao Youmei wrote his piano pieces “Nocturne” and 
“Mourning Song” in 1916 while he studied in the Leipzig Conservatory. The 
“Nocturne” was an exercise in composition with a model of Chopin's Noctume in 
Eb major, Op.9 No.2. However though the “Mourning Song’ was inspired by the 
deaths of Huang Xing and Cai E, revolutionary comrades of the composer and 
Sun Yat-Sen, it was written in the harmonic style of western music without any 
Chinese characteristics, similar to Beethoven and specifically much like the 
funeral march third movement of his A flat Sonata, Op. 26. (Ex. 4) It is an 
example that reflects Chinese musicians tried to learn and copy Western music 


in the early stage of piano composition. 


Lente 





Example 8:4 The beginning of “Mourning Song” by Xiao Youmei. 
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Although composers in this period attempted to learn, imitate and even copy 
mechanically western technique, the significance of the earliest piano pieces is 
the fusion of western practice with Chinese folk music. When successful, this 


points the direction for piano composition in the future. 
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The Piano Compositions of the 1930s and 1940s 
In the early stage of the development of writing for the piano in China a great 
event in 1934 was the “Competition for Piano Pieces with Chinese 
Characteristics.” Initiated and sponsored by Alexander Tcherepnin, this 
competition spurred the development of composition for piano in China. 
The competition introduced six solo piano pieces: 
"“Cowherd's Flute” by He Luding (first prize) 
"Happiness of the Shepherd Boy" by Lao Zhicheng (second prize) 
Variations in C minor by Yu Bianmin (second prize) 
Prelude by Chen Hetian (second prize) 
Lullaby by Jiang Dingxian (second prize) 
Lullaby by He Luding (honored second prize)? 

The common characteristics of these pieces are the clarity and 
transparency of the melody, the simplicity of the forms, and the thinness of the 
texture. “Cowherd's Flute” is a good example of these characteristics. It is 
written in a typical ABA form, using free 2-voice counterpoint with a pentatonic 
based melody and harmony, which give the music a rich poetic flavor with a pure 
and fresh-sounding thin sonority. (Ex. 8:5) 

The middle section is a lively folk dance in which the third section returns to 
the beginning with the melody embellished, a typical idiom of the Di-Zi 
(transverse flute). (Ex. 8:6) It is interesting that the composer effected the 


sectional contrast not only with different tempi, but also by using different 
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harmonic approaches. The pentatonic harmony is used for the first and third 


sections, and western functional harmony for the second section. 





Example 8:5 The beginning of “Cowherd’s Flute” by He Luding 





Example 8:6 The third section of “Cowherd's Flute’ with 
embellished melody. 
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After the competition, a publishing house that Tcherepnin himself had 
founded to promote the works of his students published “Cowherd’s Flute” and 
other piano pieces that had received awards in Japan in 1935. He also 
introduced these pieces to the western world by playing them at concerts in 
Munich, Paris and the United States. Afterward, his wife, pianist Li Xianmin, 
continued to play these Chinese pieces in Europe in the 1940s.‘ Thus 
“Cowherd’s Flute” became the first piano piece that was introduced to the 
western world. The historic significance of “Cowherd's Flute” was to reveal a path 
for Chinese piano music to follow, through which the theoretical system of 
western music and the western piano might be assimilated into Chinese piano 
writing. 

Inspired by Tcherepnin's “Competition for Piano Pieces with Chinese 
Characteristics,” Liu Xueyan (1905-1985), a pupil of Huangzi at the National 
Musical College for Professional Training, wrote "China Suite" for piano, a work 
consisting of four contrasting pieces. In these pieces, the composer assimilated 
the rhythm of Opening-Gong and drum section of the traditional opera and the 
idiom of traditional instruments. The composer used quartal harmony and 
traditional Chinese modes based on the pentatonic scale to create pieces with in 
the Chinese national style. He Luding's other piano piece, "Evening 
Entertainment," (1935, later transcribed for orchestra in 1940) is also considered 
to be one of the outstanding piano works in a distinctive Chinese style. 

Another composer, Jiang Wenye (1910-1983), who was a native of Taiwan 


and resided abroad in Japan in the 1930s, also contributed to the development of 
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Chinese piano literature. In 1923, he went to Japan to study as an electrical 
engineering and at the same time he took voice lessons in Tokyo. In 1933 he 
entered the School of Music in Tokyo to study composition and conduct. He met 
Tcherepnin in 1935 and kept friendly sentiments with him. In 1936, his “Dance of 
Taiwan” for orchestra won the 11th Olympic Music and Arts Competition that 
made him a well-known composer in Japan. Since 1938 he went back to China 
and taught voice and composition at Music Department of Teacher's University in 
Beijing. In 1947 he began to teach at Music Department of the Professional 
Institute of Arts in Beijing and since 1949, he had been teaching composition at 
Composition Department of the Central Conservatory of Music. In 1957 he was 
branded “rightist” during the anti-rightists campaign by the communist party,” and 
demoted to the library as a librarian at the Conservatory, from that time on he 
never composed any more until his death in 1983. Thus the first half of his life 
was brilliant and the second half of his life was full of frustrations. 

Jiang Wenye was a productive composer in the 1930s and 1940s. His 
composition includes 15 symphonic works, 1 piano concerto, 4 operas and 
ballets, 6 chamber music, 17 collections of piano works (includes a collection of 
etudes), 10 collections of art songs and 4 works of religion music.° He wrote a 
series of piano compositions during the years 1934 through 1939, among these 
“5 Bagatelles,” Op. 4 (1935), “3 Dances,” Op. 7 (1936), “16 Bagatelles,” Op. 8 
(1935), and “The Collections of Beijing Wanhua,” Op. 22 (1938). These piano 
miniatures with distinctive Oriental harmonies show his interest in impressionism 


and neociassicism, such as Debussy, Stravinsky, Bartok and Tcherepnin. Jiang 
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is the only composer who learned and applied atonality and bitonality techniques 
at that time in China and Japan.’ His piano pieces were greatly admired by 


Tcherepnin. 


"The Fresh Green Leaves" is the first piece from “16 Bagatelles,” Op. 8 that 
won the Fourth international Music Festival in Venice in 1938. In this piece Jiang 
Wenye boidly adopts bitonality and the interval of second with an ostinato 
pattern. (Ex. 8:7) 


G) Allegre animato alla marcia ® 
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Example 8:7 The first page of “Fresh Green Leaves” from’12 
Bagatelles,” Op.8 by Jiang Wenye 


While the left hand plays an ostinato pattern with D major triad (D - F# -A) 
through mm.1 - 15 , the right hand plays the notes of B -F in m.6, B-Eb in m.8, 
E-B in m.10 and C-E in m.15 that show the use of bitonality. The example of 
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bitonality also can be found in m.16 while left hand plays a D minor triad (D-F-A), 
that the right hand plays the pentatonic chord (Db-Eb-Gb-Ab). The examples of 
use of the interval of minor second can be found throughout the piece, such as in 
m.3 the right hand plays the grace note Bb-A, in m.5 the last note C# in right 
hand and D in the bass, in m.8 the Eb in the treble and D in the bass form the 
minor seconds. 

“In the Lamasery’ is one of ten piano miniatures from “The Collections of 
Beijing Wanhua,” Op.22 which reflects his vivid impression of local conditions 
and customs when he first arrived in Beijing. “In the Lamasery’ is an atonal piece 
without melody. The composer uses dissonant cluster chords that do not lead to 


any particular resolution but create a mysterious timbral effect. (Ex. 8:8) 
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Example 8:8 “In the Lamasery’, the eighth piece from “The Collections 
of Beijing Wanhua, Op.22 produces a mysterious 
atmosphere with atonality and dissonance. 
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Jiang Wenye wrote piano pieces continuously in the 1940's after returning to 
China in 1938. He began to write for piano in cyclical form, such as the 
Sonatina, Op. 31 (1940); Sonata No. 3 “Scene of Jiangnan” (1943, Jiangnan 
indicating the area south of the lower reaches of the Yangtzi River): Ballade 
“Evening Moonlight on the Xunyang River,” Op. 39; Sonata No. 4 “Carnival,”Op. 
54: and Sonata "Dian-yue.” In this period of time, Jiang Wenye consciously tried 
to write for piano in the style of Chinese traditional music and instruments, using 
Chinese modes, melodies, and quartal and quintal harmony based on the 
pentatonic scale. Thus, in these compositions the influence of Chinese 
traditional instrumental music, such as music of the zheng (cheng), Qin (chin and 
pipa) is brought into the foreground, and the influence of contemporary western 
compositional techniques is weakened. In 1950, Jiang wrote another set of 
piano pieces, "The 12 Seasonal Poems for the Native Land,” Op. 53 with 
cantata-like cyclical form to depicts the picturesque scenes and living customs of 
Chinese people in different seasons. It is considered as an epic and magnificent 
piano cantata with the rich flavor of life in the modern music history of China.® 

Another contributor of Chinese piano literature in this period was pianist and 
composer Ding Shande. He entered the National Musical College for 
Professional Training in 1928, where he studied pi-pa with Zhu Ying (1898-1954), 
piano with Zakharoff, harmony and orchestration with Huang Zi (1904-1949), 
afterward composition with Wolfgang Frankel (1897-1983, German composer). 
In 1946-1949 he studied composition in the Paris Conservatory with Noel Gallon, 
Tony Aubin and Nadia Boulanger. Beginning in 1949, he taught in the Shanghai 
Conservatory of Music.° Under the guidance of Frankel, Ding Shande wrote his 
first composition, "Piano Suite -- Journey of Spring” (1945), which includes four 
movements: “The Long for Dawn,” “Boating,” “The Poplar River Bank” and 


“Dance of the Dawn Wind.” In 1948 he wrote “3 Preludes” and “Variations on a 
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Theme of a Chinese Folk Tune.” Being a fine pianist, he exploited in his piano 
compositions his mastery of a virtuoso idiom. In the “Dance of the Dawn Wind,” 
the finale of the Suite “Journey of Spring,” the left hand plays the accompanied 
pattern with the major seconds (Ex. 8:9) and in the ending of the piece the 


melody is notated in (parallel) minor-second chords. (Ex. 8:10) 





Example 8:9 The beginning of “Dance of the Dawn Wind” by Ding 
Shande with the idea of the second interval 





Example 8:10 in the ending of “Dance of the Dawn Wind”, the 
melody is played by the parallel minor second with 
double octaves (mm.37-39). 


In “3 Preludes” and “Variations on a Theme of a Chinese Folk Tune” the folk 


song is treated polyphonicaily. These pieces were written during his study in 
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Paris and first performed in April 1949 by the composer over a radio station in 
Paris. 

in 1946, Qu Wei (b. 1917) wrote a solo piece entitled "Flower-Drum," based 
on "Fengyang Flower-Drum," a folk song from Anhui Province and the "Jasmine 


Flower," a folk song from Jiangsu Province as the contrast themes. 





Example 8:11 The “Flower-Drum’” by Qu Wei begins with a 
rhythmic pattem of “Fengyang Flower Drum” 


It begins with the distinctive rhythmic pattern of “Fengyang Flower-Drum 
with a lively folk tune melody in the key of G major (Allegro) (Ex. 8:11). In 
contrast, the lyrical melody of the “Jasmine Flower’ in the Andante section 
presents an intimate sentiment by the key of Eb major, the chromatic-third 


relationship of G major. (Ex. 8:12) 
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Example 8:12 the theme of the second section of the “Flower Drum’ is 
adapted from the folk song “Jasmine Flower.” 





Example 8:13 In the third section of the “Flower Drum,” the composer 
combines the two folk tunes together with polyphonic 
structure. 


The composer uses the rhythmic pattern of the Chinese gong and drum 
throughout the piece, and in the third section (A tempo), he combines the two 
folk tunes together with the polyphonic structure to depict a scene of great joy. 
(Ex. 13) As showed in the example, while left hand plays the tune of the 
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“Fengyang Flower-Drum ” and the right hand plays the varied melody of the 
“Jasmine Flower’ to create an ingenious combination. It is also noticeable that 
the modulation to the third relationship key of E flat major in the second section 
does not return to the original key of G major as expected in the third section. 
This composition was written in the liberated area during China's War of 
Liberation (1945-1949), '° and thus it is impressive that the composer used 
western compositional technique as a model in spite of the fact that the piano 


and western influences were not popular. 
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The Piano Compositions of the1950s and 1960s 
With the development of piano teaching and performance, more and more 
new piano compositions were produced in the 1950s and the first half of the 
1960s (prior to the Cultural Revolution). This decade and a half is a flourishing 
period for the composition of piano music, most of which consists of 
programmatic miniatures, suites and theme and variations. These pieces make 
use of folk music material, smooth melodic lines, and simple diatonic harmony, 
all within a distinctive national style. In addition, since the composer was mindful 
of accessibility of performance, this repertoire was easily accepted by audiences 
and used extensively as teaching material. According to incomplete figures, 
there are about 215 published piano pieces in this period, most of which were 
published by the People’s Music Publisher in Beijing and Shanghai and by the 
“Musical Creation” a monthly magazine sponsored by the Chinese Musicians 
Association in Beijing." 
A list of selected piano pieces from this period includes the following: 
Ding Shande: Suite for Children (1953) 
Xinjiang Dance No. 1 (1950) 
Xinjiang Dance No. 2 (1955) 
Toccata "Xi-bao’ [Happy Tidings} (1959) 
Qu Wei: Prelude No. 1 and No. 2 (1958) 
Theme and Variations 


Fantasia —- Honghu Red Guards (1964) 
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Sang Tong: 


Chen Peixun: 


Zhu Jianer: 


Zou Lu: 


Zhu Gongyi: 


Hu Boliang: 
Liu Zhuang: 
Xu Zhenmin: 
Wu Zudiang: 
Du Mingxin: 


Wu Zuqiang: 
Du Mingxin: 


Luo Zhongrong: 


Chen Mingzhi: 
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7 Piano Pieces on Neimeng Folk Songs (1952) 
Bamboo Flute with Spring Breeze (1958) 
Capriccio (1959) 


Four Piano Pieces on the Themes of 
Guangdong Music (1952-1954) 


Prelude No. 1 "Tell you... “1955) 


Prelude No. 2 "Liu-shui’ [The Flowing Water] 
(1956) 


Sonata -- Poem of Youth 

Prelude in E major (1954) 

Prelude in B minor (1955) 

Prelude in A minor “Stream” (1962) 
impromptu No. 2 

Theme and Variations (1956) 
Theme and Variations 

Theme and Variations 

Etude (1955) 

Theme and Variations (1956) 


The Selected pieces from the Ballet 


- “Yu-mei-ren” [Fish-beauty] (1960) 


Sonatina No. 1 (1953) 
Sonatina No. 2 (1954) 


5 Preludes and Fugues in the Pentatonic 
Scale (1962) 


Prelude and Fugue No. 1, “New Spring" 
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Rao Yuyan: 
Xie Zhixin: 


Jiang Wenye: 


Wang Lisan: 


Jiang Zuxin: 


Huang Huwei: 


Tian Feng: 


Liao Shengjing: 


Shi Fu: 


Shen Liqun: 
Liu Fuan: 


Guo Zhihong: 


Jiang Jing: 
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Prelude and Fugue No. 2, “Folksong and 
Dance” 


Prelude and Fugue — Tone Poem 
Invention on a Theme from a Folk Song 


“The Seasonal Poems for the Native Land” Op. 
53 (1950) 


Boat Song of the Fisherman, Op. 56 (1951) 
“Lan-hua-hua’ [Blue Flower] (1953) 
Sonatina (1957) 

Suite, "Miao-hui’ [Temple Fair] (1955) 
Suite, "Pictures of Bashu’ (1958) 

"Festival in the Village" 

Suite, “Gaoshan Nationality" 

"The Night of the Torch Festival” 
Ke-shi-ge-er Dance (Xinjiang folk dance) 
Ta-ji-ke Drum-Dance (Xinjiang folk dance) 

Xinjiang Suite No. 1 (1963) 
“Mussei and Fisherman” 
“Cai-cha-wu" [Tea-Picking Song Dance] (1956) 


“Chun-dao-gong-she’” [Spring in the People’s 
Commune] 


Xinjiang Dance (1962) 

Theme and Variations 

"Xi-xiang-feng" (Happy Meeting] 
“Hong-tou-sheng" (Red Tie for Binding Hair] 
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Zhang Chun: 
Shang Deyi: 
Deng Erbo: 


Yin Chengzong: 


Sun Yigiang: 


Liu Shikun: 


Chu Wanghua: 


Lin Eryao: 


Yang Zhenwei: 
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“Hua-deng-wu” [Festival Lantern Dance] 
"Xi-feng-shou’” [Jubilant Harvest] 

Xinjiang Fantasia 

“Kuai-le-de-luo-suo” [Happy Wordiness] 
“Yang-ge Dance” 

"Song-hong-bang’ [Sending Red Tidings] 
"Gu-li-fei-wu’ [Flying-Dancing Grain] 


Impromptu "Bai-mao-nu’” [The white-haired 
Girl] (1962) 


"The Jubilant Members of the People's 
Commune (1966) 


"The Sky over the Liberated Zone” (1963) 
"The Day of Standing Up" (1964) 
Suite “Scene from the Jiangnan” 


"The Members of the Commune are 
Sunflowers"(1964) 


Variations on a Song of “Yong-feng-tun is a 
Good Place (1958) 


Suite, "Peacock" 


The preceding list indicates that the quantity and the quality in 


compositional technique and in the piano idiom in this period surpassed the 


repertoire of all that had been written previously. The composers not only 


include those who received training in composition (such as Ding Shande, Chen 


Peixun, Wang Lisan and Jiang Zuxin) but some pianists as well (such as Zhou 
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Guangren, Li Ruixing, Guo Zhihong, Liu Shikun, Chu Wanghua and Yin 
Chenzong). The more influential composers for piano in this period were Ding 


Shande and Chen Peixun. '2 
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Example 8:14 "Xinjiang Dance No. 1” by Ding Shande 


Ding Shande’s “Xinjiang Dance No. 1,” composed in 1950, is the earliest 
piano piece using material from Xinjiang dance music. '*In succeeding years, a 
large number of piano compositions in the musical style of the Xinjiang minority 
were produced. “Xingjiang Dance No. 1” is a modal piece in ABA form with non- 
harmonic tones and hemiola rhythm, a poetic depiction of the border area. It is 
one of the few descriptive compositions in the 1950s using western 
compositional technique and piano idiom to represent the local color of the 


minority nationality. (Ex. 8:14) 
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Ding Shande's “Suite for Children,” written in 1953, includes five pieces: 
“Excursion” (Ex. 8-15), “Catch Butterflies,” “Rope Skipping,” * Hide-and-Seek,” 
and “Festival Dance”. These pieces are simple in structure, with a delicate 
sonority, reflecting the mood of happiness and liveliness of children. Ding 
Shande fused western compositional technique with pentatonic harmonies, the 
work reflects the spirit of newness of the first years of the new China when the 

Communist government first came to power. It is one of the few piano 
compositions based on a composed melody instead of folksong material. The 


“Suite for Children’ was first published by the Music Publishers in 1956. 
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Example 8:15 The first section of “Excursion” from “Suite for Children“ 
by Ding Shande. 


In 1957, two piano pieces were awarded 3rd prize in the competition 


sponsored by the 6th World Youth Federation Festival: the “7 Piano Pieces on 
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inner Mongolia Folk Songs’ by Sang Tong and Suite, “Temple Fair’ by Jiang 
Zuxin. These became favorite pieces for performance and academic teaching 
materials both for piano and composition. 

Sang Tong (b. 1923) entered the National Music College for Professional 
Training in Shanghai in 1941 and studied composition with W. Frankel, J. 
Schloss and Tan Xiaolin (1911-1948). His “Night Scene’ for violin and “The 
Remote Place” for piano (written in 1947) are regarded as early examples of the 
use of atonal technique in China. He has been teaching composition at the 
Shanghai Conservatory of Music since 1949, was appointed vice-president in 
1981 and president in 1986.'* Since the 1950's his compositions illustrate a 
Chinese national styie, meaning modai melody and harmony based on the 
pentatonic scales. 

in the “7 Piano Pieces on Inner Mongolia Folk Songs,” the composer uses 


modai harmonies and a highly colorful and imaginative piano style. 





Example 8:16 The recitative of “Mourning Song” by Song Tong. 
“Mourning Song,” the first movement from the “7 Piano Pieces,” is a recitative in 
a rhythmically free improvisatory style, reminiscent of the pedaled recitatives in 


Beethoven's D minor Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2. (Ex.8:16) “Friendship” is in ABA 
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form and based on two different inner Mongolia folk songs, “Mandong-tonglage” 
and “Si-hai’ 

“Homesick” is a quiet lyrical piece based on a folk song “Xinzhongling” that 
expresses a deep longing for one's native home. in this piece the left hand plays 
a figuration as a background which is derived from the melody played by right 
hand.(Ex. 8:17) 





Example 8:17 “Homesick” from the “7 Piano pieces on Inner Mongolia 
Folik Songs” by Song Tong. 
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Example 8:18 The B section of “Dance” by Song Tong 
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“Love Song of the Prairie” is a simple 8-measure folksong “Little Lover’ with 
two variations. Following the graceful “Children’s Dance’ and the sorrowful 
“Grief is a lively final piece, “Dance.” The graceful B section of the ABA form is 
like a girl's solo dance contrasting with the joyful A section. The theme of 
the B section is the only material not directly taken from a folk tune. (Ex. 8:18) 

Jiang Zuxin (1931-1996) studied composition in the 1950s at the Shanghai 
Conservatory of Music with Sang Tong, Ding Shande, Deng Erjing (b.1918) and 
Chen Zhiming (b.1925). He made a conscious effort to create Chinese piano 
compositions and is respected as one of the truly important composers for the 


piano in China. 





Example 8:19 “A Story of an Old Man’ from the “Temple Fair’ by Jiang 
Zuxin, C-G in the bass sounding like bells in the temple. 
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The “Temple Fair’ was composed in 1955 while studying in the Shanghai 
Conservatory. The piece suggests scenes of a traditional Chinese festival with 
typical folk customs and local color: such as the descriptive tittles: “Tune of a 
Folk Artist,” “Dance for Two People,” “A Story of an Old Man,” “Dance with 
Sheng,” and “The Village Theatrical Performance.” In “The Story of an Old man,” 
Ad libitum, quasi recitativo, an open fifth C-G in the bass imitates the sound of 
bells in the temple. (Ex. 8:19) In “Dance with Sheng,” the parallel 4ths and Sths 
commonly played on this instrument — an assembly of vertical pipes capable of 
playing six-note chords although 4ths and Sths are most common -- are imitated 
on the piano. In the beginning of “The Village Theatrical Performance’ the piano 
imitates a drum and gong (m. 1-6), followed by string instruments playing in 
unison with the drum beats (m. 7-11). All six pieces are based on folk rhythms 
and melodies. (Ex. 20) 





Example 8:20 The beginning of “The Village Theatrical Performance”. 
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In the beginning of the 1950s, Chen Peixun (b. 1921) wrote “Four Piano 
Pieces on the Themes of Guangdong Music,” a successful set of pieces based 
on folk music material like the “Cowherd's Flute” (recognized as the first piano 
piece to use folk music material) and the “Flower Drum.” The composer was born 
in Hong Kong. He studied piano and composition privately in London in 1937 and 
in 1939 joined the Department of Composition in the National Music College of 
Professional Training in Shanghai. Since 1941, his teaching positions have 
included Hong Kong, Qujiang in Guangdong Province, Chongqing and Baisha in 
Sichuan Province. In 1947 he studied composition with Tan Xiaolin in Shanghai. 
Since 1949 he has been teaching in the composition department of the Central 
Conservatory of Music in Beijing. ' His “Four Piano Pieces on the Themes of 
Guangdong Music,” first published in 1959 by the People's Music Publisher, 
include: “Grocery Sale” (1952), “Longing for Spring’(1953), “Thunder of Drought’ 
(1954), and “Variations on a Theme of Double Butterflies” (1954). in these 
pieces, the composer retained the original melody, combining western harmonic 
procedure and piano idiom (scales, arpeggios) with the pentatonic scale. 
“Grocery Sale” relates to local conditions and customs, using two folk tunes, the 
first of which (the same as the title of the piece) in the A-section is lively and 
humorous in character. (Ex. 8:21) “Dressing Table,” features a tune in the B- 
section from Guangdong Opera that is restrained in character, the second 
statement of which is written in polyphonic texture with imitative counterpoint. 
(Ex. 8:22) 
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Allegretto 4 =100-10¢ 





Example 8:21 The beginning section of “Grocery Sale” by Chen Peixun. 
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Example 8:22 Inthe B section of “Grocery Sale,” the second statement 
of the theme is using imitative counterpoint. 
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The ABA structure is organized according to two contrasting tunes. The 
transition between A and B includes a passage work that derived from the theme 
of the A section and based on the pentatonic scale. This passage work is also 
used in the coda. (Ex. 8:23) 
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Example 8:23 The transition between A and B sections of “Grocery 
Sale” by Chen Peixun. 

Wang Lisan (b. 1933) entered the composition department of the Shanghai 
Conservatory in 1951. After the counterattack in 1957 against the “bourgeois 
rightists,"(see Notes 5) he lived for years on the farms of the Great Northem 
Wildemess in Heilongjiang Province. In 1963 he began teaching in the music 
department of the Harbin Institute of Arts, in 1965 at Harbin Teachers’ University, 
and in 1986 was appointed Dean of the College of Fine Arts at Harbin Teachers’ 
University. '° 

In the 1950s, Wang Lisan wrote two piano compositions, “Lan-hua-hua’ 


[Blue Flower] (1953) and Sonatina (1957), while a student at the Shanghai 
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Conservatory. The Affiliated Elementary Music School of the Shanghai 
Conservatory originally commissioned the Sonatina as a teaching piece. The 
three movements have titles: 1) “Under the Sunshine,” 2) “After the Rain,” and 3) 
“Dance in a Mountain Village,” which were added after the completion of the 


work. 
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Example 8:24 The beginning of the first movement of Sonatina by 
Wang Lisan 
The first movement is in sonata form and uses bitonal devices and an 

ostinato figure lasting 76 measures, an imitation of the sheng, as mentioned 
earlier a traditional Chinese wind instrument. (Ex. 8:24) It is a common 
characteristic of Chinese traditional music that the melody plays freely over an 
ostinato figure. At the same time the melody played in the treble with an unique 
rhythmic pattem (constantly change meter of 3/4, 5/8 and 2/4). The dissonance 
of a minor second creates a sound similar to that of Chinese traditional 


percussion instrumerits. (Ex. 8:25) 
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Example 8:25 The dissonance of a minor second played by right hand 
in the first movement of Sonatina by Wang Lisan. 
The second movement begins with a lyrical section (Ex. 8:26). In the Vivo 
section, the left hand plays a melody using intervals of thirds, fourths and fifths 


while the right hand plays an ostinato figure as a background. (Ex. 8:27) 
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Example 8:26 The second movement begins with a lyrical song. 
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Example 8:27 The folk tune-like melody played by the left hand with 
the intervals of third, fourth and fifth is like a duet in 
Vivo section from the second movement. 

The third movement is in rondo form, the theme adapted from a Sichuan 
folksong. The Sonatina was new and original in its time, due to the treatment of 
harmony, tonality and rhythm. 

The “Selection of Pieces from the Ballet 'Fish-Beauty’” were transcribed in 
1960 by Wu Zuqiang (b. 1927) and Du Mingxin (b. 1928) from their ballet music 
of the same title based on the subject of a legend. The work consists of six 
pieces first published in 1961: “Dance of Ginseng,” “Dance of Coral,” “Dance of 
Watergrass,” “Dance of the Straw Hat Flower,” “Dance of 24 Fish-Beauty,” and 
“Dance of the Wedding Scene.” Among these, “Dance of Coral’ and “Dance of 
Watergrass” are popular and successful compositions in the Chinese national 
style of the time. 

In the first half of the 1960s, many piano pieces were composed under the 
slogan of "Revolution, nationalization, and popularization,” most of which were 
transcriptions of popular songs or traditional music, such as “Honghu Red 


Guards Fantasia’ by Qu Wei, “The Sky of the Liberated Area” and “The Day of 
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Standing Up” by Chu Wanghua, “Spring in the People's Commune’ and “Xinjiang 
Dance” by Guo Zhihong -- each a successful and popular piano piece and 
teaching material of the time. 

in the “Honghu Red Guards Fantasia,” the composer uses a well known 
song “Water Waves on Honghu Lake’ for the B-section; the romantic piano idiom 


(similar to that of a Chopin nocturne) gives the piece a poetic quality (Ex. 8:28). 





Example 8:28 The B section from the “Honghu Red Guards Fantasia’ 
by Qu Wei. 
It was commissioned by the pianist, Gu Shengying, specifically for a recital of 
Chinese piano music in 1964, the first such in China devoted exclusively to 
Chinese compositions. When Premier Chou Enlai first heard this piece, he was 


quoted as saying that it helped him understand the piano for the first time. 
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Example 8:29 The introduction of “The Sky Over the Liberation Zone.” 





Example 8:30 The theme of “The Sky Over the Liberation Zone." 





Example 8:31 The coda section is a varied passage work with finger 
technique demanding. 


“The Sky Over the Liberated Zone” by Chu Wanghua was originally a 
popular revolutionary song from the liberated area in China’s War of Liberation 


(1945-1949). The composer uses the last four notes of the song as motivic 
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material in composing the introduction and coda, unifying the structure of the 
work. (Ex. 8:29) Following the passage work of the introduction, the original 
song (Allegro) is played twice by the right hand with one octave high for the 
second statement. The repeated notes of the theme (Ex. 8:30) and the varied 
16th notes figuration of the Coda are considered as technique problem for 


teaching purpose. (Ex. 8:31) 





Example 8:32 The B section Moderato is a lyrical Shanbei folk song. 


The middle section is a lyrical Snanbei folksong, which is contrasted with the 
A-section in tempo, tonality and mood. (Ex. 32) This piece has been popular both 
for teaching and performance since the 1960's. 

Furthermore, there were unpublished piano pieces of the time, such as 
“Song of the Guerrilla,” “Chairman Mao's Soldiers Obey the Party,” “Militia 


Women,” “Ode to Vietnamese Heroes” by Guo Zhihong, “The Poor Peasant Lu 
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Chuanliang” by Chu Wanghua, “The Socialist Education Movement is Good” by 
Yin Chengzong, “Ode to the Great Leaps” by Sun Yiqiang, etc. These pieces 
were also played very often in music institutions as teaching pieces in that period 
of time. 

In addition, Piano Concerto “Youth” was composed in 1958 by Liu Shikun, 
Pan Yiming, Sun Yilin and Huang Xiaofei. It is in one movement based on a 
Shanbei folksong and played with a Chinese traditional orchestra. It was a 
significant attempt to combine the piano and traditional instruments. 

The 1950s and the first half of the 1960s were productive years for piano 
composition in China. The general characteristics of the piano works in this 
period are a wide range of subjects, rich and varied substance popular with the 
spirit of the age, and a distinctive Chinese style resulting from pervasive use of 
the pentatonic scale. Most of the pieces were written by professional composers 


and piano teachers, as well as by students. 
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The Piano Transcriptions in the Period of Cuitural Revolution 

Since the “Piano Accompaniment to the Red Lantern” and Piano Concerto 
“Yellow River’ were approved by the political authority and performed on the 
musical stage at that time, thereafter, the form of piano transcription was allowed 
to exist and became the only form for writing piano pieces in the later period of 
the Cultural Revolution. There are two categories of piano transcriptions, those 
based on ancient Chinese music and others on contemporary revolutionary 
songs and folksongs. Examples of the former are "Music at Sunset Time” (1970) 
by Li Yinghai; "The Moon Reflects on the Springs” (1972) by Chu Wanghua; "An 
Autumn Moon on the Calm Lake" (1975) by Chen Peixun; "Three Variations of 
the Plum Blossom Tune" (1972), an original ancient piece for Gugin (Chen), a 
seven-string plucked instrument, transcribed by Wang Jianzhong (b. 1933); and 
"Ode to the Phoenix" (1975), transcribed from folk music for Suona, a wind 


instrument similar to the trumpet, by Wang Jiangzhong. 





Example 8:33 The introduction of “Music at Sunset Time” begins a 
sound of drum with improvisatory style. 
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Pianistic devices used in the compositions listed above include the imitation 
of particular ancient instruments, principally the plucked sound of the pipa, 
Guzheng (cheng) and drum in "Music at Sunset Time" (Ex. 8:33) or of the Guin 
in the "Plum Blossom Tune" variations. In “Ode to the Phoenix,” the treble range 


of the piano is exploited to imitate bird calls (Ex. 8:34). 





Example 8:34 The imitation of birds call in “Ode to the Phoenix’ with 
parallel fifth and trills 





Example 8:35 in the beginning of “The Moon Reflects on the Springs,” piano 
plays a charming melody of erhu with rich harmonic 
background. 


“The Moon Reflects on the Springs’ is originally a solo piece for erhu (a two- 


string bowed instrument (Ex. 8:35) and “Autumn Moon with the Calm Lake’ is 
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transcribed from Music of Guangdong (Canton) province (Ex. 8:36). 
Harmonically, there is pervasive use of the pentatonic scale in all it transposed 
forms, quartai harmony, ornaments, half-steps, appoggiaturas, wide compasses, 


and textures suggestive of the character of scenes from the natural worid. 
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Example 8:36 In “Autumn Moon with the Calm Lake,” the enchanting 
accompanying weave and harmonic background serve the 
perfect foil for the graceful melody. 

Examples of the second category of transcriptions include "Four Shanbei 
Folk Songs for Piano Solo" (1972-1974) transcribed by Wang Jianzhong; "Four 
Piano Etudes based on Peking Opera Tunes" (1975-1976) by Ni Hongjin (b. 
1935); and "The Red Detachment of Women Suite for Piano” (1974) transcribed 
from ballet music of the same name by Du Mingxin (b. 1928). The titles of the 
"Four Shanbei Folk Songs" are intriguing in themselves -- "The Red Shendandan 
Flowers with Beautiful Blooms,"(Ex. 8:37) "Great Production," "Embroidering a 
Silk Banner with Gold Words," and “Chanting Folk Tales of Liberation." 


Melodically and structurally the writing of the pieces listed at the beginning of the 
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Example 8:37 The introduction of “The Red Shandandan Flowers with 
Beautiful Blooms’ is in improvisatory style with imitation of 
dizi (bamboo flute) in the treble. 





Example 8:38 The theme of “The Red Shandandan Flowers with 
Beautiful Blooms” maintains the original mode and melody 
of the folk song. 

paragraph follows the pattern of the original to display the natural beauty of the 
folk music with the style of intimacy and simplicity. Technically, the “Four 
Etudes” of Ni Hongjin exploit the left hand, double thirds with a melodic line in the 


same (right) hand, a toccata pattern, and a stretched hand figure in a fast tempo. 
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Additional pieces in the second category of transcriptions include the 
following: "Liuyang River’ (1971) by Wang Jianzhong; "Prelude and Dance" by 
Huang Anlun; "On the River of Songhuajiang” (1967) by Cui Shiguang; "The 
Shining Red Star’ (1974) and "The Little Guard of the South Sea" (1975) both by 
Chu Wanghua; "Variation on a Theme of Shanbei Folk Song” by Zhou Guangren; 
and "The North Wind Blowing” by Yin Chengzong. 
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The Era of Varied Compositional Styles in Piano Music 
After the Cultural Revolution, along with the economic recovery and the 

bringing of order out of chaos, writing for the piano began to lead into new 
directions of artistic style and compositional technique. Although many 
composers persisted in experimenting with a national harmony based on the 
pentatonic scale and modes, more and more composers sought new styles and 
sonorities. Some used atonality and some twelve-tone technique. Others 
developed their own unique compositional methods and treatment of the piano, 
resulting, since the 1980s, in the breaking away from a monistic model toward a 
multiplicity of styles in piano repertoire. 


Piano compositions in this period can be classified in four categories: 


1) Piano transcriptions based on music for traditional instruments and 
songs, such as: 

Li Yinghai, "Three Repetitions of the Yang-guan Tune” (1978); 

Liu Zhuang, “Three-Six" (1975). 

Xie Geng, "Rainbow-Colored and Feathered Costumes”: 

Zhu Song, "Double Cranes with Spring" 

Wang Jianzhong, "Rosy Clouds Fly with the Moon," "The Song of 
the Broad Road," "Oriental Cherry," and "Five Folksongs from 
Yun-nan Province"; 

Shen Chuanxin, "Five Yun-nan Folksongs"; 

Wang Lisan, “Ballade,” and "Brother-Sister Opening Up the 
Wasteland"(1978): 

Cui Shiguang, "Man and Wife Learn to Read"; 

Chu Wanghua, "Xinjiang Caprice" (1978). 
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2) Original compositions based on traditional music modes, most of which 
explore the nationalistic sonority, such as: 
Wang Lisan, "The Images in the Painting of Dong Shan-kui-yi" (1979), 
and "Ta-shan Collections — Five Preludes and Fugues” (1981): 
Quan Jihao, "Yan Yue," and "The Combination of Long and Short": 
Sun Yiqiang, "Spring Dance": 
Jiang Zuxin, Suite "Bright Mountain Flowers in Full Bloom", 
Chu Wanghua, "Preludes" 
Cui Shiguang, "Mountain Spring," and Suite "Local Customs of 
Shandong"; 
Ni Hongjin, Suite "The Zhuang Nationality”: 
Shi Fu, Impromptu; 
Zhang Peiji, "Lyrical Tone Poem of the Seaside” 
Liu Dun-nan, Piano Concerto "Mountain Forest", 
Du Mingxin, Piano Concerto "Spring" (1987). 
3) Piano pieces either atonal or using twelve-tone technique, such as: 
Wang Lisan, "Dream of Heaven" (1982): 


Chen Mingzhi, "Three Preludes and Fugues," and "Eight 
Polyphonic Pieces" (1982); 
Gao Weijie, “Qin Ye": 
Chen Yi, “Duo Ye” (1984); 
Yang Hengzhan, “Dan Qu,” 
Wang Jianzhong, Scherzo; 
Zhou Long, “Wu Kui’ 
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Shi Fu, “One of the Figures." 
4) Experimental piano pieces using unique compositional methods created by 
the composer, such as: 
Zhao Xiaosheng, “Tai Ji,” a piano solo using the “Tai Ji” system 
organizing new pitch relationships based on the logical system 


of 64 deviating symbols from the Book of Changes (Yi-Jing, or 
I-Ching); 


Peng Zhimin, "Series of Scenes," based on the structure of the 
"figure system” created by the composer; 

Jiang Zuxin, Sonata No. 1, a free atonal piece with symmetrical 
vertical and horizontal structure, according to the composer 
based on nothing but inner expressiveness; 

Jiang Zuxin, "Proverbs," a piano piece without a theme but using two 
series of 6-note groups, the composer's attempt to create a new 
method of composition based on the 6-note scale, with the 
possibility of more than 30 transformations; 

Ding Shande, "Eight Piano Pieces for Children" Op. 28, “Four Little 
Preludes and Fugues” Op. 29, Sonatina Op. 32, and "Six Preludes" 
Op. 34, based on a combination of traditional modes and scales and 
atonal elements to create a new sonority and harmonic colors. 
In 1987, "The First International Music Competition for Composition of Piano 
Pieces in Chinese Style" was held in Shanghai. From 181 piano compositions 
entered, 12 were declared winners. It represented a milestone in the 


development of diverse compositions in China and brought out many new 
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compositions reflecting a tendency toward varied techniques and styles. 
Following is a list of some of the winning works from this competition: 

Liu Wenyu, Sonata No. 1 (third prize); 

Shi Fu, "Xinjiang Dance” (third prize); 

Luo Zhongrong,” Three Piano Pieces (third prize); 

Quan Jihao, "Yan Yue’ (third prize): 

Xia Liang, “Local Customs and Conditions of Xishuangban- 

na” (second prize); 

Zhao Xiaosheng, “Tai-Ji” (first prize). 

These compositions illustrate that Chinese piano repertoire, following the 
periods of "folksong plus harmony" and transcriptions, has adopted a path of 
explorative independent creation. 

The Suite "Combination of Long and Short" is a suite consisting of three 
pieces entitled 1) Deng-De-Kong, 2) Jin-Yang-Zhao and 3) En-Mao-Li. The title 
“Long and Short" relates to the rhythmic patterns in Korean folk music and the 
long and short syllables in Korean. '? Similarly, the rhythm in folk music is based 
on the combination of long-short as well. There are tens of “long-short” 
combinations, some of which are named by tempo and others by the title of a 
folksong or the characteristics of the rhythm. The three pieces of the Suite are 
based on three different long-short patterns. In the beginning of the first piece 
entitled Deng-De-Kong (a lively long-short usually for a festival dance), the 
rhythmic cluster chords in the right hand and the major 7th and diminished 5th 


(tritone) in the left hand establish the foundation of rhythm and color for the 
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piece. The theme is introduced in the middle register with dissonance and 


cluster chords and with distinctive rhythm and timbral effects. (Ex. 8:39) 





Example 8:39 The beginning of “Deng-De-Kong’ with use of dissonance 
of cluster, 7th and tritone. 

The second piece of the suite, “Jin-Yang-Zhao’ (also called "Jin-Yang - 
Diao"), is in a slow tempo (Lente) with an ostinato pattem and a deep pedal note 
B in the bass. The structure of the melody, 4-measure phrases (with 
interchanging meters 3/4 and 4/4), also reflects the rhythmic scheme of the "long- 
short.” (Ex. 8:40) The timbre tends to be bright and clear, the trills and repeated 
chords in the treble suggesting bird calls. (Ex. 8:41) The middle section, Allegro, 
is a short, light dance with dissonant intervals of seconds, sevenths and tritones 
in the treble throughout that create a colorful contrast with the ostinato pattem 
and pedal tone of the first section. (Ex. 8:42) 
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Exampie 8:40 The “Jin-Yang-Zhao” begins with an ostinato pattem that 
consists of dissonant intervals. 





Example 8:41 In “Jin-Yang_Zhao” the trilis and repeated chords in the 
treble suggesting bird calls. 
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Example 8:42 The middie section of “Jin-Yang-Zhao” is a dance with 
dissonant intervals of seconds, sevenths and tritones in 
the treble. 





Example 8:43 The “En-Mao-Li” opens a dance rhythm with changing 
meters and dissonant intervals. 


The third piece of "Long-Short" is "En-Mao-Li” (also called "Kuai-Mo-Li). It 
opens with an Allegro in an infectious dance-like rhythm with changing meters, 
5/8, 3/8 and 6/8. The second statement of the theme is on the fifth degree (A) of 
the first statement (D). The melody is related to the theme of the previous piece. 
The progression of intervals of fourths in the left hand produce minor seconds 
against the melody in the right hand. (Ex. 8:43) The theme of the middle section, 
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Andante con moto, is the theme of the first section, transformed in augmentation. 
(Ex. 8:44) Despite the use of the same thematic material, because the two 
different tempi create the effect of contrasting mood, "En-Mao-Li” has an ABA 


structure. 


Andante con mote 





Example 8:44 The theme of B section is transformed from the theme of A 
section with augmentation. 


The Suite "Combination of Long and Short" follows a classical, fast-siow- 
fast plan, and each of the three pieces is written in ABA form. However, the 
composer departs from the traditional and expected in the use of dissonance’s of 
sevenths, seconds, tritones and chord clusters to produce a fresh sonority and 
variety of piano color. This piece was listed as one of the selected pieces for the 
Beijing International Piano Competition in 1994. 

The original idea of the piano piece "Duo Yell by Chen Yi (b. 1953) was the 
dance "Duo Ye," an ancient traditional song and dance of the Dong nationality (a 
minority in Guangxi, Guizhou and Yun-nan Provinces in southwestern China). 
According to the composer, the lead singer begins by improvising a short tune, 
making up the words. The chorus surrounds the lead singer in a circle and 
dances in slow steps while singing in harmony. '® 

The composition is divided into three improvisatory sections (indicated ad 
lib. in the score), each of which is linked by a motive of the theme and followed 
by a dance. The statement of theme A Largo is introduced in the treble and 
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immediately answered by the entrance of theme B Allegro in the bass, imitating 
the chorus response to the lead singer. (Ex. 8:45) 


Large (ds 46) m a #6 
ad lib. . R l i. 








Example 8:45 Inthe beginning of “Duo Ye,” Theme A Largo and 
Theme B Allegro are introduced with contrast 
characteristics. 
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Example 8:46 The second Improvisatiory section of “Duo Ye’ is a lyrical 
“Shange” or “mountain song.” 


The second improvisatory section Adagio resembles a lyrical Shange (a type 
of folksong in the mountain regions, in which a man and a woman sing to each 
other from one mountaintop to another, trying to express their emotions and 
feelings for one another), in which, as the composer states, the reverberation and 
resonance create a very special effect.” (Ex. 8:46). The expressive singing 
melody in the dance section Andante is related to the melody in the improvisatory 
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section. The ostinato pattern in the accompaniment includes all twelve tones of 
the chromatic scaie. (Ex. 8:47) 


Aadante (Jase) 
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Example 8:47 in the dance section (Andante), while right hand plays 
an expressive melody, the left hand plays an ostinato 
pattern which includes all twelve tones of the chromatic 
scale. 


The third improvisatory section Allegro, using arpeggio patterns from bass to 
treble, leads to the climax, the return of the first theme in the bass meno mosso, 
accompanied by polychords (F major/minor) in the treble. (Ex. 8:48) The retum of 
the second theme is marked Vivo con animato and is identical to the pitches of 
the melody and ostinato bass in the beginning of the piece (refer to Ex. 8:45). 
However, the change of texture makes the difference, the melody notes being 
emphasized with accents within the sixteenth note patterns, and the ostinato 


appearing as a rocking bass in open fifths. (Ex. 8:49) 
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Example 8:48 The return of theme A in the bass and the 
accompaniment of polychords in the treble show the 
climax. 





Example 8:49 The return of Theme B Vivo con animato with an ostinato 

bass (Db-Ab) in the beginning of the piece. 

"Duo Ye" is a highly structured piano piece encompassing the idioms and 
personal characteristics of nationalistic Chinese music. it has become one of the 
representative piano works written since the 1980s. As a contemporary piano 
composition, it was recommended as one of the selected pieces for the Beijing 
International Piano Competition in 1994. Vai-Meng Lei did a detailed analysis of 
it for her DMA project at the University of Illinois in 1990. 
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13. Xinjiang is an autonomous region in northwestern China where the 
Uighur and Kazakh minority nationalities live in compact communities. 
These minority nationalities are good at singing and dancing with 
distinctive rhythm and an exotic atmosphere. 


14. Miao, Tianrui. The Dictionary of Chinese Music. (Expanded Edition). 
Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1987, pp. 156-157. 


15. Ibid., p.22 
16. Ibid., p.185 


17. Bian, Meng. The Formation and Development of Piano Culture in Çhina. 
Beijing: Huayue Publishers, 1996, pp. 131-132 


18. Korean is one of the minority nationalities in China, located in Jilin 
Heilonjiang and Liaonin Provinces in northeastern China 


19. Lei, Vai-meng. Presenting 3 Pieces by Contemporary Chinese 
Composers: Lam Bun-ching, Chen Yi and Zhou Long. Urbana: 
University of Illinois, DMA Unpublished Thesis, 1990, p. 38 


20. Ibid., p.48 
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9. CONCLUSION 


it has been approximately 200 years since the piano was brought into China 
by Christian missionaries in the beginning of the 19th century. However, as an 
art instrument from the western world, the piano was used, played and mastered 
before the 20th century only by foreign musicians living in China. Beginning with 
the 20th century, along with the development of a new culture and new music in 
China, the piano became involved in earnest in the musical life of the Chinese 
people and gradually assumed an important position in social and musical 
activities and professional music education. At the same time, the first 
generation of pianists and piano teachers were nurtured and grew to maturity. In 
addition, some piano pieces with Chinese characteristics written by Chinese 
composers came to the fore; although these are primarily piano solo miniatures, 
they represented the direction of piano compositions in the future. 

Since 1949, anew piano teaching system has been established with 
Chinese piano teachers as its main practicing body. A great number of young 
pianists have been brought out, and many celebrated piano performers have 
emerged on the international piano stage, some of whom have achieved 
outstanding results in international piano competitions. Recently, Li Yundi, an 
18-year-old pianist won the 14th Chopin Piano Competition, becoming one of the 
youngest players to capture this prestigious international prize. it symbolizes the 
impressive achievement of piano teaching in China in the past 100 years through 


the huge efforts of generations of piano teachers and pianists. 
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Since 1980, with the emergence of the piano craze in social and musical life, 
the piano has become one of the most popular instruments in China. The mass 
fervor for learning and playing the piano promoted the development of popuiar 
piano education in China, as well as the publication of music scores and 
recordings of piano music. “Piano Artistry," a bimonthly periodical with Zhou 
Guangren as chief editor, began publication in 1996, the first magazine to 
specifically focus on the piano in China. its purpose is "to exchange teaching 
experience and information, discuss academic issues, and advance the 
development of piano teaching and playing. The publication of ‘Piano Artistry’ 
meets the needs of professional piano teachers and students, as well as 
amateurs and lovers of piano music." ' 

In 1991 the first national piano teaching conference organized by the 
Cultural Ministry was held in Beijing, the purpose of which was to discuss issues 
of piano pedagogy. About 40 presentations were made; piano master classes 
were given by teachers from various schools. The conference discussed 
problems needing resolution in the future, such as the shortage of piano 
teachers, raising the level of personal ability among young teachers, organizing 
grade examinations for leisure time students, and discovering and fostering the 
training of talented children from throughout the country. Concern was also 
expressed about the number of good teachers who have emigrated to other 
countries, one of the speakers quoted as saying, "Some young people 
concentrate on winning an international competition, although this is not the ideal 


purpose of piano study; the purpose should be serving China, not going 
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abroad." The irony of this statement is that the speaker himself lives abroad, 
illustrating the dilemma facing young musicians driven by the very human 
impulse to seek a venue that offers the widest opportunity. 

The experience of piano in China shows that creating piano compositions 
with Chinese characteristics is the means to the piano's taking root in the land of 
China. According to incomplete figures, in the first half of the 20th century about 
34 piano pieces were produced, most of these are piano miniatures such as 
"Cownerd's Flute” by He Luding. From 1949 to 1976, more than 100 piano 
compositions were published and used as teaching material. Following the end 
of the Cultural Revoiution, about 200 piano compositions have been published, 
publicly performed and used as teaching pieces in academic institutes” Among 
these, some are based on folksongs, such as the piano pieces in the 1950s by 
Song Tong, Jiang Zuxin and Wang Lisan; others are based on the idiom of 
Chinese traditional instruments, such as Chen Peixun's piano pieces that 
assimilated the flavor of traditional music of Guangdong Province; Li Yinghai’s 
"Music at Sunset Time," originally traditional music for the pipa; Chu Wanghua’s 
"The Moon Reflects on the Springs,” originally traditional music for the Erhu; 
Wang Jianzhong's "Ode to the Phoenix,” based on traditional music of Suona. 
Furthermore, some piano compositions are inspired by folksong and dance, such 
as Chen Yi’s “Duo Ye" and Quan Jihao's Suite “The Combination of Long and 
Short.” Above ail, it was the transcription of traditional music, which opened a 
new path for the writing of piano works with Chinese characteristics. Many of 


these transcriptions are excellent examples of the fusion of western keyboard 
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technical devices and the harmonic/melodic character of Chinese music in 
general. 

However, in reviewing piano repertoire written in China, especially works 
written in the past 20 years, we find contradictory issues for the future of 
composition for the instrument. Some composers have utilized contemporary 
compositional devices, such as atonality and twelve-tone technique, but have 
neglected nationalistic musical style; others have taken just the opposite tack. 
Still others have made a serious effort to integrate both aspects but neglected to 
be concemed with popularity, or just the accessibility of the music.* Moreover, 
new compositions need to be played for the public. In China today, the number 
of performers who are enthusiastic about playing new music may be counted at 
the most on the fingers of one hand. As a basis for the critique of Chinese piano 
compositions, theoretical/analytical study must be pursued seriously in the future. 
With respect to actual piano teaching, the principal problem is weaning the 
average teacher from nearly exclusive emphasis on technique to a more holistic 
approach to music making. In addition, it may be hoped that general interest 
might be spurred among piano teachers in the study of piano pedagogy as a 
serious and necessary tool for individual self improvement. 

Considering that one of the chief attributes of the peoples of the Far East is 
their eagerness to work and to achieve, the future of piano study in China is 
bright. Placed against a time span of a civilization stretching back approximately 
five thousand years, the emergence of piano study and composition within a 


recent moment of that civilization is indeed extraordinary. 
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Notes (Conclusion) 
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APPENDIX 
PARTIAL LIST OF COLLECTIONS OF CHINESE PIANO PIECES 


Chen, Peixun. Four Piano Pieces on the Themes of Guangdong Music. Beijing: 
Music Publisher, 1959, 17 pp., 4 pieces are listed as follows: 
Tune of Guangdong Music “Mai-za-huo’ [Grocery Sale} (1952); 
Tune of Guangdong Music “Si-chun’” [Longing for Spring] (1953); 
Guangdong Music “Han-tian-lei” [Thunder of Drought] (1954): 
Variations on a Theme of Guangdong Music “Double Butterflies” (1953); 


The Association of Chinese Musicians. The Collection of Piano Pieces. Beijing: 
Music Publisher, 1960, 137 pp., 22 pieces are listed as follows: 
Qu, Wei. Flower Drum (1946); 
Jiang, Zuxin. Suite “Miao-hui” [Temple Fair] (1955); 
Liu, Zhuang. Theme and Variations (1956); 
Xu, Zhenmin. Theme and Variations; 
Wu, Zugiang. Theme and Variations; 
Chen, Peixun. Tune of Guangdong music “Si-chun” [Longing for Spring); 
Guo, Zhihong. “Xi-xiang-feng” (Happy Meeting}; 
Zhu, Jianer. Prelude No. 2 “The Flowing Water” (1956); 
Hu, Yanzhong. Prelude; 
Ma, Sicong.“Zou-ma’ [Riding Horse]; 
Du, Mingxin. Etude; 
Zhang, Chun. “Hua-deng-wu’ [Festival Lantern Dance};: 
Jiang, Jing. “Hong-tou-sheng’ [The Red Tie for Binding Hair] (1952); 
Song, Tong. Seven Pieces on Neimeng Folksongs (1952):: 
Zhang, Yi. “Jian-jian-hua’ (Paper-cut Flower];: 
.“Dui-hua”_[Double Flowers]; 
Zhang, Shouming. “San-shi-li-pu’ (Shanbei Folksong): : 
Xie, Zhixin. Invention on a Theme of a Folksong; 
Ding, Shande. Suite for Children (1953); 
Xiao, Peiyan. “Happy Horse Drawer,” 
Yuan, Xiaoxian. “in the Festival;” 
Huang, Huwei.“Festival in the Village;” 


Wu, Zuagiang. Du, Mingxin. The Selected Pieces from Ballet Music “Yu-mei-ren’ 
[Fish-beauty] for Piano. Beijing: Music Publisher, 1961, 21 pp., 6 pieces are 
listed as follows: 

1)*Dance of Ginseng;” 

2)“Dance of Coral” 

3)“Dance of the Straw Hat Flowers;” 
4)“Dance of Watercress;” 

5)“Dance of 24 Fish-beauties’” 
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6)“Dance of the Wedding Scene.” 


Huang, Huwei. Suite “Ba-shu-zhi-hua’ [Pictures of Sichuan Province]. Beijing: 
Music Publisher, 1961 


The Committee for Selection of teaching materials of Cultural Ministry. Piano 
Teaching Repertoire for Institutes of Higher Learning, Vol. | (Chinese Piano 
Works). Beijing: Music Publisher, 1962, 171 pp., 26 pieces are listed as 
Follows: 

Chen, Mingzhi. Prelude and Fugue No. 1 “New Spring;” 
. Prelude and Fugue No. 2 “Mountain Song and 
Dance;” 
Rao, Yuyan. Prelude and Fugue—Tone Poem; 
Chu, Wanghua. Suite “Scene from Jiang-nan’” (South of lower reaches of 
the Yangtze River); 
, Theme and Variations 
Jiao, Shuang. “Chairman Mao Comes to Our Village;” 
Yang, Zhenwei. Variation on a Song of “Yong-feng-tun is a Good Place” 
(1958); 
. Suite “Peacock;” 
Li, Jingran. “Hong-cai” (Red Color] 
Guo, Zuihong. “Spring in the People’s Commune;” 

Xinjiang Dance; 

Shi, Fu. Ke-shi-ge-er Dance (Xinjiang Dance), 

Shen, Liqun. “Mussel and Fisherman;” 

Guo, Yuchun. “Dui-hua” [Double Flowers]; 

Liu, Fuan. “Tea-picking Song Dance” (1956): 

Yang, Ruhuai. Suite “Shui-Xiang’ [The Region of River and lakes}: 

Hu, Boliang. Impromptu No. 2; 

Song, Tong. Capriccio (1959): 

Zhu, Gongyi. Prelude in A minor “Stream” (1962): 

Qu, Wei. Prelude No. 1; 

Lao, Zhicheng. “Happiness of the Shepherd Boy” (1932): 

. “Qiu-xing” [The Autumn Interests] (1932); 

Ding, Shande. Toccata “Xi-bao” [Happy Tidings} (1959); 

Qu, Wei. Theme and Variation; 

Zou, Lu. Sonata—A Poem of Youth. 





Qu, Wei. Hong-hu Red Guards Fantasia for Piano. Beijing: Music Publisher, 
1965, 20 pp. 


The Central Philharmonic Society. Piano Concerto “Yellow River. Beijing: The 
Central Philharmonic Society, 1970, 61 pp. 


. Collection of Piano Pieces. Beijing: The Central 
Philharmonic Society, 1975, 93 pp., 15 pieces including: 
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Yin, Chengzong. The Selected Arias from Peking Opera “The Red 
Lantern”. “To be This Kind of Person,” “The Lofty Aspirations and 
Great Ideals.” 

Du, Mingxin. Suite of Ballet Music from “The Red Detachment of Women". 
1)The Practice of the Red Detachment of Women; 2) The 5-inch 
Sword Dance of the Red Guards; 3) Qinghua Joining the Army; 4) 
The Intimate Relations between the Army and the People; 5)The 
Joyful Woman Soldiers; 6) Chang-qing Dies a Hero's Death; 7) 
Advance Bravely. 


Wang, Jianzhong. Four Shanbei Folksongs for Piano Solo.(see next 
entry): 


ntry); 
Liu, Zhuang. Traditional Music “San-liu” [Three-Six] for Piano; 


Li Yinghai. Music at Sunset Time. 


Wang, Jianzhong. Four Shanbei Folksongs for Piano Solo. Beijing: People's 
Music Publisher, 1976, 22 pp., 4 pieces are listed as follows: 

“Shan-dan-dan-kai-hua-hong-yan-yan’” [The Red Shan-dan-dan Flowers 
with Beautiful Blooms] (1972-1974): 

“Jun-min-da-sheng-chan” [The Great Production of the Army and the 
People] (1972-1974): 

“Xiu-Jin-bian’” [Embroidering a Silk Banner with Gold Words] (1972-1974); 

“Fan-shen-dao-qing’ (Chanting Folk Tales of Liberation] (1972-1974): 


Huang, Anlun. Prelude and Dance for Piano. Beijing: People's Music Publisher, 
1979, 17 pp. 


Zheng, Daxi. Gao, Weijie. Taiwan, My Native Place. Beijing: People’s Music 
Publisher, 1979, 9 pp. 


Chen, Mingzhi. Eleven Polyphonic Pieces for Piano. Shanghai: Shanghai 
Literature and Arts Publishers, 1979, 31 pp. 


Tian, Liandao. Ta-ji-ke Dance. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1980, 7 pp. 
Sun, Yigiang. Spring Dance. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1980, 9 pp. 
Qu, Wei. Dance of Lotus for Piano. Beijing: People’s Publisher, 1981, 9 pp. 


Wang, Lisan. Sonatina for Piano. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1981, 
14 pp. 


Cui, Shiguang. Suite “Local Customs of Shandong’ for Piano Solo. Beijing: 
People’s Music Publisher, 1984, 18 pp., including 6 pieces: 1)The Local 
Tune; 2) Double Fiowers; 3) The Wild Gooses Flying toward South; 4) 
Scherzo; 5) Light Rain; 6) The Flower Drum. 
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Ni, Hongjin. Four Etudes for Piano on the Tunes of Peking Opera. Beijing: 
People’s Music Publisher, 1979, 16 pp. 


Chu, Wanghua. Six Piano Pieces. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1980, 
39 pp., 6 pieces are listed as follows: 
Two Preludes (1961); 
“Fan-shen-de-ri-zi” [The Day of Standing Up] (1964); 
“Er-quan-ying-yue” [The Moon Reflects on the Springs] (1972); 
“The Little Guards of the South Sea’ (1975); 
Caprice “Xinjiang” (1978); 
“The Boats over Spring River’ (1979) 


Five Piano Transcriptions from the Traditional Music. Beijing: People’s Music 
Publisher, 1981, 38 pp., 5 pieces are listed as follows: 


Chu, Wanghua. “Er-quan-ying-yue” [The Moon Reflects on the Springs] 
(1972): 

Wang, Jianzhong. “Bai-niao-chao-feng’ [Ode to the Phoenix] (1975); 

. “Mei-hua-san-nong’ [Three Variations of the Plum 

Blossom Tune] (1972): 

Li, Yinghai. “Xi-yang-xiao-gu” [Music at Sunset Time] (1970): 

Chen, Peixun. “Ping-hu-qiu-yue” [Autumn Moon with the Calm Lake] 
(1975). 


Selection of Piano Pieces on the Themes of Yun-nan Folksong. Beijing: 
People’s Music Publisher, 1985, 29 pp., 13 pieces by 4 composers are listed 
as follows: 
Chu, Wanghua. “Cai-Diao” (Guessing Tune]; 
Shen, Chuanxin. 2 pieces from “Five Yun-nan Folk songs;” 
Wang, Jianzhong. Five Yun-nan Folksongs; 
Zhu, Jianer. Five Yun-nan Folksongs. 


Chen, Mingzhi. Eight Bagatelles for Piano. Shanghai: Literature and Arts 
Publishers, 1989 


Piano Department of the Central Conservatory of Music. The Selection of 
Chinese Piano Works. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1994, 189 pp., 21 
pieces are listed as follows: 

Ding, Shande. Xinjiang Dance No. 1 (1953); 

Chen, Peixun. Tune of Guangdong Music “Si-chun” [Longing for Spring] 
(1953); 

Zhu, Jianer. Prelude No. 1 “Tell You...;” 

Luo, Zhongrong. Sonatina No. 1; 

Wang Jianzhong, “Shan-dan-dan Flowers with Beautiful Blooms’ (1975); 

. “Fan-shen-dao-qing’ [Chanting Folk Tales of Liberation 

(1975); 
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. Five Folksongs from Yun-nan Province; 

. “Bai-niao-chao-feng’” [Ode to the Phoenix]; 
Li, Yinghai. “Yang-guan-san-die” [Three Repetitions of the Yang-guan 

Tune] (1978); 
. "Ki-yang-xiao-gu” [Music at Sunset Time] (1970); 
Guo, Zhihong. Five folksongs from Yun-nan Provinces; 
Chu, Wanghua. Two Preludes (1961): 
. Two folksongs; 

Cui, Shiguang. Suite “Local Customs of Shandong;” 
Lu, Pei. “The Mountain Song with the Bronze Drum,” 
Wang, Qanyi. Toccata; 
Quan, Jihao. Suite “Combination of Long and Short;” 
Chen, Yi. “Duo Ye;” 
Zhou, Long. “Wu Kui;” 
Zhao, Xiaosheng. “Tai Ji;” 
Wang, Lisan. “Ta-shan Collection’---Five Preludes and Fugues (1981). 


Three Chinese Piano Pieces. Beijing: People’s Music Publisher, 1994, 3 pieces 
are listed as follows: 
Quan, Jihao. Suite “Combination of Long and Short:” 
Chen, Yi. “Duo Ye;” 
Wang, Jianzhong. “Scenes.” 


Huang, Aniun. “Sahib” 30 Bagatelles for Piano (1973). Beijing: People’s Music 
Publisher, 1998, 71 pp. 


Zhang, Chun. Wang, Hong. Chinese Contemporary Piano Pieces (Vol. 1). 
Henan: Henan Literature and Arts Publishers, 2000, 360 pp., 56 pieces are 
listed as follows: 

Ding, Shande. Three Preludes for Piano (1948); 

Qu, Wei. Prelude; 

Rao, Yuyan. Prelude and Fugue; 

Chen, Mingzhi. Prelude and Fugue; 

Luo, Zhongrong. Prelude and Fugue on Pentatonic Scales No. 1 (1962); 
. Prelude and Fugue on Pentatonic Scales No. 2 (1962); 

Guo, Wenjing. Prelude “Gorge;” 

Ma, Jianping. Prelude; 

Zhang, Chun. Three Preludes; 

Qu, Wenzhong. Three Impromptus; 

Xu, Zitong. Impromptu “The Sprout of Sprirg;” 

Song, Tong. Caprice (1959); 

Zhou, Xianglin. Caprice; 

Lin, Youping. Caprice “Festival:” 

Ding, Shande. Variations on a Theme of Chinese Folk Tune (1948), 

Qian, Tongmin. Variations on a theme of Dai Minority Folk Tune; 

Zhou, Guangren. Variations on a theme of Shanbei Folksong; 
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Qu, Wei. Theme and Variations; 
Liu, Zhuang. Theme and Variations (1956); 
Du, Mingxin. Theme and Variations for Piano (1956); 
Zhou, Yue. Variations on a Theme of “Jasmine Flower,” 
Jiang, Zuxin. Variations from Sonata No. 1; 
Ding, Shande. Rondo; 

. Toccata—Happy Tiding (1959); 
Luo, Zhongrong. Sonatina(1954); 
Wang, Lisan. Sonatina (1957); 
Ding, Shande. Sonatina(1988); 
Ma, Sicong. “Zou-ma’ [Riding Horse] (1952): 
Jiang, Wenye. “The Milky Way in July” (1951); 

. “Beijing Wanhua Collection” Vol. | (1938); 
He, Luding. Lullaby (1934); 
Jiang, Dingxian. Lullaby (1934); 
Liu, Zhuang. “San-liu’ [Three-Six]: 
Li, Yinghai. “Yang-guan-san-die” [Three Repetitions of the Yang-guan 

Tune] (1978): 
. "Xi-yang-xiao-gu’” [Music at Sunset Time] (1970); 

Chu, Wanghua. “Zheng-xiao-yin’ [Music of Zheng and Xiao]: 
Xu, Changjun. “Mai-gao-di (Shanxi Folksong); 
Shen, Chuanxin. “Shua-deng-diao’” [Playing with Lantems]: 
Wang, Zhenya. “Ba-ban-yin” (1991); 
Xu, Zhenmin. “Ye-shen-chen;” 
Chen, Peixun. Tune of Guangdong Music “Mai-za-huo” [Grocery Sale] 


(1952); 

. Guangdong Music “Han-tian-lei” (Thunder of Drought] 
(1954). 

. "Ping-hu-qiu-yue” [Autumn Moon with the Calm Lake] 
(1975); 


Zhu, Xiaoyu. “Suite of Traditional Operas” (1991); 

Zhang, Chun. “Charm of Traditional Operas;” 

Zhang, Zhentao. “Si-ping;” 

Yin, Chengzong. “Bei-feng-chui’ [The North Wind Blowing]; 

. “To be This Kind of Person,” An Aria from Peking 

Opera “Red Lantern;” 

Zhao, Xiaosheng. “My Home is in An-yuan’—-An Aria from Peking 
Opera”Dujuan Mountain,” 

Du, Mingxin. “Jun-min-yi-jia-qin” [The Intimate Relations between the 
Army and the People] from Suite “The Red Detachment of Women;” 

. “The Joyful Woman Soldiers” from Suite “The Red 

Detachment of Women;” 

Zhao, Xingdao. “Three Piano Pieces on the Themes of Folksongs;” 

Jiang, Zuxin. Suite “Temple Fair’ (1955); 

Cui, Shiguang. Suite “The Local Custom of Shandong.” 
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